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THEN AND NOW IN THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION’ 


By Dr. ORVILLE C. PRATT 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ; SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


‘Tuts year, 1937, is especially a centennial 
year for education. In 1837 Horace Mann 
began his epochal career for the establish- 
ment of free, tax-supported public schools. 
In that year Froebel started the first kinder- 
carten, and the legislature of Massachusetts 
created what Cubberley called ‘‘the first 
real State Board of Education in the United 
States.’’ 

While the educational renaissance of 
1837 centered in Massachusetts, its influ- 
ence was wide-spread. Ohio established 
the office of state superintendent, Indiana 
chartered DePauw University, and Michi- 
gan organized its state university. The 
vrowing appreciation of the importance of 
education was well expressed by Daniel 
Webster in a speech he made at Madison, 
Indiana, in 1837: ‘‘On the diffusion of edu- 
cation among the people,’’ he said, ‘‘rests 
the preservation and perpetuation of our 
free institutions. ’”’ 

The new interest in education was doubt- 
less due in part to the political success of 
Andrew Jackson and his new deal, with the 
extension of manhood suffrage and the in- 
troduction of the spoils system. Thought- 
ful leaders viewed universal education as an 
absolute essential if the new democracy was 
to survive. 


1 Address before the National Education Associa- 
tion, Detroit, June 28. 


The score of years from 1837 to 1857 was 
a period of crude public-school beginnings 
in the wake of the advancing frontier. 
Teachers were poorly prepared and even 
more poorly paid. They managed to exist 
by working at other jobs a part of the time 
by boarding around with school patrons. 
Yet the appearance of the Webster speller 
and the McGuffey readers shows that real 
progress was being made. 

By 1857 there were about one hundred 
thousand teachers in the publie schools. 
However, sectionalism and the question of 
slavery were becoming increasingly domi- 
nant. The conflicting issues of the ap- 
proaching Civil War were absorbing the 
attention of people largely to the exclusion 
of other interests. It was in this atmos- 
phere of uncertainty and strife that a small 
but devoted group of educators met at 
Philadelphia eighty years ago and organ- 
ized what is now the National Education 
Association. 

The next twenty-year period from 1857 
to 1877 was one of war and recovery from 
war, in many respects similar to the interval 
since the World War. In 1877 the nation 
had reached about the same stage of emer- 
gence from a severe post-war depression as 
we have attained with our depression. Edu- 
cationally, it was largely a time of stagna- 
tion. Among other indications of this is 
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the fact that in five different years the Na- 
tional Education Association held no meet- 
That is why this is the seventy-fifth 
instead of the eightieth anniversary meet- 


ing. 


James Truslow Adams has ealled this 
Edu- 
cation, along with other cultural interests, 
marked time. 


or 
ing. 


period ‘‘the nation at dead center.’ 


The score of years from 1877 to 1897 was 
a period of renewed educational growth and 
vigor, marking the transition to present-day 


problems. The technological unemploy- 
ment of children caused the high schools to 
double in attendance between 1880 and 
1890, a performance which they have du- 
plicated each decade since then. An evi- 


dence of the greater interest which patrons 
of the schools were beginning to take was 
the formation of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
1897. Notwithstanding the in- 
estimable value of this association to edu- 


ciation in 
cation, its much greater potential value is 
as yet only dimly realized by educators. 
The twenty years from 1897 to 1917 were 
years of unparalleled advancement in sci- 
They 


were years, too, of unparalleled growth in 


ence and in its offspring, industry. 


education, although the growth was in quan- 
tity more than in quality. Throughout the 
sixty years of its existence to 1917, the Na- 
tional Education Association had grown 
only slowly, with a membership chiefly 
In this brief 


running sketch, we come now to the seore 


among school administrators. 


of years just ending, the period from 1917 
to 1937. It began with our rather blind 
and thoughtless entrance into the World 
War; the war, ironicaliy enough, as we now 
view it, to end war and to make the world 
safe for democracy. In the beginning of 
this period oceurred that great forward 
step of the association, its reorganization 


on a representative basis. Under the im- 


petus of this change the membership in the 
association grew rapidly to about 200,000. 
During the depression years, there was a 
loss of membership, and only this year has 
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it again mounted above the pre-depression 
level. 

In this centennial year for public educa- 
tion and the eightieth for our association, 
as we honor the prophetic vision of Horace 
Mann and view the educational achieve- 
ments since his time, it seems to be a propi- 
tious time to give thought to some additional 
forward steps which the National Education 
Association ought to take. The most im- 
mediate and practical forward step, as | 
view it, is a vast upsurge in membership 
similar to that which followed the reorgani- 
zation of twenty years ago. How ean such 
an increase in membership be_ brought 
about? It seems to me that the answer is: 
By convincing teachers generally that the 
National Education Association is of direct 
practical benefit to them: That membership 
in it is an investment yielding generous 
returns. 

Teachers will be thus convineed if the 
National Edueation Association will make 
the attainment of the various phases of 
teacher-welfare its major objective and 
vigorously set about its accomplishment. 
Take the troublesome problem of teacher- 
tenure as an example. It is troublesome 
because it involves a delicate balance of 
social values. The schools exist for the 
pupils, and their rights must be safe- 
guarded. On the other hand, one of the 
commonest ways by which the rights of 
children are violated is through the inse- 
curity of teachers in their positions. 

The representative assembly has repeat- 
edly adopted resolutions favoring teacher 
tenure and the association has a tenure com- 
mittee. This committee is composed of 
capable educators deeply interested in secur- 
ing reasonable tenure for teachers. What 
more can be done? In my opinion there 
ought to be in the headquarters in Wash- 
ington some one person free to devote his 
entire time to the matter of tenure. This 
person should be an expert in tenure, versed 
in its history. He ought to know in detail 
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the provisions of the various teacher-tenure 
laws. He should know by investigation on 
the ground just how well each of these laws 
functions and in what respect it is defective. 

Such a person should be made available 
as an expert consultant to the tenure com- 
mittee of the National Education Associa- 
tion and of the various state associations. 
The function of this expert on teacher- 
tenure would be purely advisory. His rela- 
tion to a tenure committee would be similar 
to that of a lawyer to his client: Out of his 
ereater knowledge and experience he would 
vive advice as requested. The decision as 
to what should be done would rest wholly 
with the committee. 

In this suggestion for the employment of 
an expert on tenure, there is implied no 
criticism whatever of existing tenure com- 
The difficulty in the present situ- 
ation is that the educators, who are members 
of tenure committees, have full-time jobs 
as teachers and consequently can only de- 
vote a small fraction of their time to tenure. 
They have done a fine piece of work in dem- 
onstrating the need for effective tenure laws. 
In my opinion the National Education 
Association ought now to supplement their 
work by furnishing the expert aid by which 
the passage of suitable tenure laws by state 
legislatures can be more speedily attained. 

What has been said about the need for 
expert service in the field of tenure to be 
furnished by the National Education Asso- 
ciation is quite as true of salaries, retirement 
or any other phase of teacher welfare. 
Take, for instance, the matter of salaries. 
The association has available up-to-date sta- 
tistics about salaries and has printed sev- 
eral pamphlets relating to salary schedules. 
When the revision of salary schedules is up 
for consideration in a city, however, it would 
creatly facilitate correct action if an expert 
on salaries could go to the city from head- 
quarters in Washington. He would be there 
in the capacity of an expert consultant avail- 
able to the administration and to salary com- 


mittees. 
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mittees to answer such questions as: Is a 
single salary schedule advisable? Should 
the quality of teaching be a recognized fac- 
tor in the schedule? By what increments 
should additional education be recognized ? 
Over how many years should increments 
based on experience extend? What portion 
of the school budget ought to go to salaries? 
How should the salaries of teachers compare 
with those of other governmental employ- 
ees? What salaries can the city well afford 
to pay? 

Much the same is true of teacher retire- 
ment. In these days, when social security 
is in the forefront of public discussion, the 
time is ripe for the passage of teacher retire- 
ment laws in all the states which do not have 
them. The National Education Association 
has published material on retirement, but 
again it would be much more helpful and 
effective if it would make available the ser- 
vices of an expert on retirement. In the 
state of Washington this year our legisla- 
ture enacted a new teacher retirement law. 
Now that we have it, no one knows certainly 
what parts of it mean. It would have been 
a simpler and better law if we had had ex- 
pert assistance in framing it. I am happy 
to report that the National Education Asso- 
ciation has taken steps to furnish such ex- 
pert service in the fields of tenure, salaries 
and retirement next year. 

The Department of Classroom Teachers 
plans to extend its field service with a view 
to increasing membership in the National 
Education Association. With that plan, I 
am in entire accord, and the expert services 
which I am recommending and which the 
National Education 
taking will make a large increase in teacher 
membership much more easy to secure. 


Association is under- 


Up to this point we have discussed the 
timeliness and desirability of a large in- 
crease in the membership of the National 
Edueation Association and the ways by 
which it can be done. Let us now turn to 
a consideration of why it should be done. 
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There ought to be, in the United States, 
one dominant, powerful and all-inclusive 
educational organization which on occasion 
could speak authoritatively for education as 
a whole. Its being all-inclusive is a neces- 
sary prerequisite to its being dominant and 
powerful. With a membership of only one 
fifth of the nations’ teachers, the National 
Education Association can not presume to 
represent or speak for all of them and so is 
rightfully considered to express a mere 
minority opinion. This is the first weak- 
ness which needs to be remedied, and the 
definite objective of teacher welfare in all its 
phases is the open door to its attainment. 

Teachers are specialists, and like all spe- 
cialists are subject to the temptations of 
narrowness. The right kind of a specialist 
is a broad man sharpened to a _ point. 
Breadth of view is quite as essential as 
depth ; seeing one’s work in perspective is as 
important as knowing it in intimate detail. 
Just as the American Medical Association 
and the American Bar Association speak 
with authority on matters of medicine and 
law, so there must be in America an organi- 
zation of educators who can speak with 
equal effectiveness. 

There has been no dearth of national 
organizations of educators aspiring to this 
role. With a single exception all these 
organizations other than the National Edu- 
cation Association make the mistake, fatal 
to their aspirations, of leaving classroom 
teachers out of account. A national educa- 
tional organization which excludes elass- 
room teachers from membership is like a 
nation which excludes the common man 
from the franchise. Whatever else it may 
be, such a nation is not a democracy. 

Among these other national educational 
organizations, the single exception which 
seeks classroom teacher membership is the 
American Federation of Teachers, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
This organization is to be commended for 
the value it places on classroom teacher 
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membership and for the aggressive way in 
which it seeks teacher welfare. Its under- 
lying philosophy, however, differs from 
ours. We vision teaching as being, at least 
potentially, a profession. As with other 
true professions, we believe that education 
should have its own nationwide, indepen- 
dent organization, free from entangling alli- 
ances, whether with labor or with capital. 

Every situation should be frankly faced. 
Perhaps what is now going on in the labor 
world may have a lesson for us. The pres- 
ent bid for power by the Committee for 
Industrial Organization is due to the feel- 
ing of a segment of labor that the interests 
of labor were not being looked after aggres- 
sively enough. The National Education 
Association is in danger of finding the fer- 
tile field of classroom teacher membership 
sown and reaped by another organization 
if it fails of aggressiveness in furthering 
teacher welfare. 

An educator’s loyalty, like that of a citi- 
zen, should be double. First, should come 
his loyaity to the interests and welfare of 
education as of national concern; as the 
conserver of the social heritage and the 
preserver of American democracy. It is this 
broad function which the National Educa- 
tion Association must fulfil or eventually 
give place to some other national organiza- 
tion which will. 

The second loyalty of an educator should 
be to his immediate local group; to the 
problems and interests held in common with 
others similarly situated : This local or class 
loyalty is necessarily of secondary impor- 
tance, since its objectives can not be fully 
attained until the nation-wide loyalty re- 
ceives proper recognition. 

It is at this point that organized educa- 
tion has chiefly failed. Our brethren, the 
college teachers (of whom I was once one), 
have formed the American Association of 
University Professors. Relatively few of 
them belong to the National Education 
Association, although higher education can 
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not thrive, unless education below college 
level is thriving. No matter how well paid 
a professor may be or how well endowed his 
institution, his work will suffer if the public 
schools are handicapped by inadequate 
financial support. 

The Progressive Education Association 
has done a splendid piece of work in mak- 
ing education more realistic, in emphasizing 
the here and now, and in seeing that ex- 
perience precedes symbols. But that vision 
of possible progress for education should 
not prevent progressive educators from 
participating through the National Educa- 
tion Association in the formulation of 
large-scale, long-range national educational 
policies. 

Please note that I am not criticizing the 
organizations mentioned or the many simi- 
lar ones which might be mentioned. The 
point I am attempting to make is that 
teachers too generally have joined educa- 
tional organizations to secure certain rather 
narrowly specific ends in which they were 
interested and have not so clearly recog- 
nized the many objectives which they have 
in common with all educators. 

I have previously indicated my belief 
that, if the National Education Association 
is to become truly national, it must enlist 
the great majority of classroom teachers in 
itsmembership. Classroom teachers already 
far outnumber all other educators in mem- 
bership and will inevitably henceforth de- 
termine the policies of the association. If 
the present trend toward disintegration into 
class-conscious groups is to be ended, the 
policies of the National Education Associa- 
tion must be broadly based, all-inclusive, 
with education as a unitary influence in 
America in the forefront. The great ad- 
vantage of the United States in the modern 
world is that it consists of one nation in- 
stead of many, as in war-mad Europe. 
Education will have a similar advantage in 
our nation when, in addition to our present 
Special interest groups, educators generally 
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vision the need for and the possibilities of 
a great national organization to which all 
belong. 

The present Educational Policies Com- 
mission points the way to the kind of con- 
tinuous research needed for long-range 
planning. In addition to the specific ob- 
jectives of special groups, the unique fune- 
tion of education in America must be 
widely understood by the citizenry. It is 
not enough for people generally to have a 
blind traditional belief in the value of edu- 
eation; rather they must clearly compre- 
hend the direct relationship between edu- 
cation and the preservation and prosperity 
of our nation. Each of us, within the 
limits of his opportunities, needs to be a 
missionary for education. We all need to 
be fired with something of the prophetic 
zeal and missionary spirit of Horace Mann. 

As educators we know that in whatever 
respects America may fall short of the 
abundant life, education of the right kind 
and in a broad sense offers the only road to 
improvement. We have not always been 
as aggressive as we might well be in stress- 
ing this general truth. Too many of us 
have been more interested in getting for 
ourselves and our groups a larger piece of 
such pie as there was, rather than in in- 
creasing the size of the pie which, when 
fairly divided, would give every one a 
larger piece. We need to do our very ut- 
most to make education the best instrument 
we possibly can for national growth; and 
along with making it fully worthy of liberal 
support, we need to set about practically to 
see that such support is fortheoming. The 
surest way to attain special group objec- 
tives is to work enthusiastically and unit- 
edly for education as a whole. 

In order to make sure that the National 
Education Association has the unity and 
the balanced wholeness of view-point which 
is imperative we need to centralize our 
work in the headquarters at Washington. 
In no other way can it be properly coordi- 
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nated and harmonized. No organization 
can be effective if it has more than one 
head, and the executive secretary should be 
the one to carry out the policies of the rep- 
The president is 
merely the temporary interpreter for the 
association, giving the steering wheel a 
slight pull in this direction or in that. He 
is, as the barkers at the county fairs used 
to say of themselves, ‘‘here to-day and gone 
to-morrow.’’ Consistency of policy must 
depend upon the leadership of the executive 
secretary. 

At the end of a year of close association 
with Dr. Givens, I am happy to affirm that 
he is a leader whom we may fittingly fol- 
low. I am sure that he is sympathetic with 
the aspirations and the ultimate destiny of 
classroom teachers in the National Educa- 


resentative assembly. 


tion Association. I am equally confident 
that he visions the National Education 
Association as the unified and effective 
policy-making agency for education as a 
whole, with all lesser educational interests 
in balanced cooperation. 

I doubt if we educators fully realize what 
education has done for our nation or what 
the National Edueation Association has 
Our deep-rooted faith 
in American institutions and our relative 
freedom from social turmoil is due far more 
to universal education than to all other 
causes combined. The same is true of our 
standard of living. It may be a mixed 
blessing, but we have five sixths of the 
world’s automobiles and three fourths of 
its telephones and radios. Our homes are 
better and larger, require less work, have 
more electrical gadgets and bathtubs, than 
those of any other nation. As a nation we 
are gradually learning the economic wis- 
dom of the widest possible distribution of 
the good things of life. We equally eschew 
dictators of every breed, communistic, fas- 
cistie or nazistic. We reserve the right to 
grumble and complain, but below the sur- 
face we know that we are better off than 
any other people in the world. 


done for education. 
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Teachers, too, are better off. Back in 
1870 the average salary of teachers was 
only $189; by 1910 it had risen to $485 and 
now it is about $1,250. Too small, to be 
sure, but as elsewhere in life, the important 
thing is not so much where we are as the 
direction in which we are going. 

Our National Education Association has 
a long and honorable past, replete with 
worth-while accomplishments for education. 
What it has been able to accomplish is only 
a faint indication of what it can do when it 
enrolls in its membership the great major- 
ity of teachers of every kind. Education is 
worthy of all the idealism and intelligence 
of all America’s teachers. If the educators 
of America would unitedly support the 
National Edueation Association, we could 
make more educational advance in the next 
decade than has been made in a generation. 

In conclusion, I wish to tell you how 
keenly I appreciate the high position of 
trust in which you placed me this year. 
The National Education Association is not 
a one-man institution. No one man has the 
vision or ability to guide it well or wisely. 
In the multitude of council there is wisdom. 
If wisdom is to be found at all, it is most 
apt to emerge in the work of associated 
minds. 

It is my honor and responsibility to pre- 
side over your minds in association this 
week. I trust I may have your sympathetic 
cooperation and that the outcome of our 
deliberations may be to the lasting benefit 
of education. We, individually, fill our 
little niches in the world and cease to be. 
But education in the modern world con- 
stantly grows in importance. Perhaps this 
week we can make certain adjustments that 
will enhance its standing and influence in 
our great nation. 

As Horace Mann said a century ago: ‘‘If 
ever there was a cause, if ever there can be 
a cause, worthy to be upheld, by all the toil 
or sacrifice that the human hand or heart 
can endure it is the cause of education.’’ 
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PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS OF OUR 
ASSOCIATION' 


By WILLARD E. GIVENS 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


As we face the perplexing problems in our 
democracy we must realize, as teachers, our 
obligations and responsibilities not only in 
connection with the educational well-being 
of children and the welfare of all the mem- 
bers of our profession, but also our responsi- 
bilities and obligations as citizens of this 
great democracy. There are more than one 
hundred and twenty-seven million of us liv- 
ing under the Stars and Stripes. Approxi- 
mately seventy-five million are adults past 
twenty-one years of age. Of these less than 
3 per cent. are college graduates, while ap- 
proximately 5 per cent. are illiterate. Seven 
per cent. of our adult population have had 
some college work, while almost 50 per cent. 
have not finished the elementary school. 
Less than 15 per cent. have graduated from 
high school, while approximately 68 per 
cent. have had no formal education beyond 
the elementary school. 

This brief picture gives you some idea of 
the vastness of the problems before us. 
Recognizing this, the National Education 
Association and the Department of Super- 
intendence created the Educational Policies 
Commission, which has been facing squarely 
some of the most difficult of these problems, 
umong them the need for a strong national 
professional organization of teachers. Ina 
48-page bulletin, entitled ‘‘A National Or- 
ganization for Edueation,’’ the commission 
states that the problem of a national pro- 
fessional organization in the field of educa- 
tion is the maintenance and improvement 
of the educational service ; that the national 
professional organization should define and 
publicize the civie and professional rights 
and obligations of teachers ; that it should be 


_1 Address before the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Detroit, June 28. 





concerned with programs calculated to im- 
prove the quality of educational services ; 
that it should welcome the active cooperation 
of lay groups in measures designed to in- 
form the public on educational matters and 
to improve educational conditions; that in 
no case, however, should it enter into or- 
ganic affiliation with any lay organization 
which has as its primary purpose the pro- 
motion of interests outside the field of edu- 
cation; that it should provide a department 
for each important branch of educational 
service; that membership in any local and 
state or territorial organization should as 
far as possible be made co-inclusive with 
membership in the national organization, so 
that membership in one would earry with 
it membership in the others. 

The achievement of local, state and na- 
tional unity in professional organization has 
been studied at various times in the past by 
committees and by individuals. All reach a 
common conclusion and all agree that if a 
professional organization of teachers is to 
be effective it must have local, state and na- 
tional unity. If our professional organiza- 
tions, local, state and national, are to become 
most effective we must become more inter- 
ested in all phases of life as well-rounded 
citizens. We must be more aggressive in 
behalf of the professional interests of our 
members and we must keep in mind that as 
teachers we are serving all the people in our 
democracy with no favors to any class or 
group. 

Our association has been especially active 
in applying this policy to educational legis- 
lation. We have worked strenuously against 
the Red Rider. The repeal of the District of 
Columbia Red Rider by the United States 
Congress on May 24, the day the Supreme 














- 


Court handed down its decision on social 
security, marks a turning point in the at- 
tack on freedom of teaching. 

We have secured the passage of the bill 
to amend the charter of our association by 
unanimous vote of both houses of Congress. 
It was signed by President Roosevelt on 
June 14. 

We are now carrying on a vigorous cam- 
paign in an effort to secure a Horace Mann 
postage stamp. 

Every effort has been made during the 
past year to secure wide-spread support for 
the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill, which pro- 
vides federal assistance to the states for the 
financial support of public schools. This 
bill provides an initial appropriation of 
$100,000,000 and an increase of $50,000,- 
000 annually until $300,000,000 annually is 
reached. These funds are apportioned to 
the states and territories according to the 
number of persons five to twenty years old 
in each, as shown by the United States 
census. The funds received by the states 
and territories are to be used by them in the 
manner designated by their respective legis- 
latures for the improvement of their public 
schools. 

In order to qualify for receiving the fed- 
eral allotments each state or territory must, 
after receiving the first apportionment, 
maintain a system of public schools avail- 
able throughout such state or territory for 
at least 160 days each year and during the 
year preceding the year for which any ap- 
portionment is made, each state or territory 
must have spent from its combined state or 
territorial and local revenues for public ele- 
mentary or secondary schools a sum not less 
than was spent in the school year ending in 
1936 for each person five to twenty years 


old. 

All control, administration and super- 
vision of schools and educational programs 
are reserved strictly to the states and for- 
bidden to all federal officers and agencies. 

During the past year federal aid for 
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public education has received wide-spread 
support from people interested in public 
education throughout the United States, 
The Committee on Education and Labor of 
the United States Senate unanimously ap- 
proved the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bil] 
and sent it to the floor of the Senate for 
consideration and action. This bill has its 
place upon the Senate calendar and can be 
brought up for action at any time during 
this session or the coming session of Con- 
eress. 

The Education Committee in the House 
of Representatives had an extended hearing 
on this bill. In executive session the com- 
mittee decided not to vote the bill ont at 
present. For this reason, it is being held, 
but can be reported out of committee at any 
time that a majority of the committee peti- 
tion for a meeting for that purpose and so 
vote. 

It is generally recognized that the Harri- 
son-Black-Fletcher Bill has gained wide and 
enthusiastic support. It is conceded that it 
would pass both Houses of Congress by sub 
stantial majorities if it could be considered 
on its merits, separated from the confusion 
concerning the present status of the federal 
budget. 

It is important that the 1,000,000 teachers 
of this country and the parents of the 
30,000,000 children attending the public 
schools realize that a law giving federal aid 
to education throughout this nation in order 
to provide anything approaching an equal 
opportunity for all the children will come 
only as a result of public opinion and (e- 
mand. The Senators and Congressmen in 
Washington, taken by and large, are a fine 
group of people trying hard to do what they 
believe their constituents would have therm 
do. Ninety per cent. of them will vote for 
federal support fer education whenever 
they are convinced that the people who send 
them to Washington really want federal 
support for their schools. 

The fine cooperation of the school people 
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of the United States was demonstrated by 
the fact that during the hearing on this bill 
in the Edueation Committee of the House 
of Representatives delegations were present 
from forty of the forty-eight states. Seven 
other states sent letters of endorsement and 
encouragement. More expert testimony was 
viven in the hearings on this bill than has 
ever before been compiled, in behalf of 
public education. The complete reports of 
these hearings can be secured from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office in Washington at 
25 cents each. 

These hearings have established beyond 
all doubt that without the support of the 
‘ederal Government there is not the re- 
iotest possibility of the establishment and 
maintenance of a reasonable and equitable 
iinimum standard of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity throughout our nation. 
‘This conclusion is based upon the following 
facts: There are the most appalling differ- 
educational opportunities both 
anong the states and within the states 
larvely because of economic conditions be- 
yond either state or local control. Among 
these conditions are first, the great varia- 
tions in actual wealth, income and purchas- 
inv power with resultant difference in avail- 
able revenues from taxation, and second 
the difference in ratio between children and 
productive adults. 

sy reason of the ownership and control 
by corporations of the natural resources and 
industries, and because the stockholders of 
these corporations reside in states other than 
those in which the resources and industries 
are located, many of the states find them- 
selves impoverished and to all practical pur- 
poses powerless to retain through taxation a 
sufficient amount of current income pro- 
duced within their borders to support ade- 
quate schools and other public services. 
The depression has been more disastrous to 
the schools than to any other governmental 
service, and has widened the inequalities 
that prevailed before its arrival. The poor 
communities and states have become poorer. 


ences in 
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The Federal Government has an inescap- 
able responsibility in the maintenance of 
publie education, and it must bear with the 
states the financial burden of supporting 
school facilities throughout the nation. Citi- 
zens of the state are none the less citizens of 


‘the nation, and, as has been pronounced by 


every American statesman, schools and the 
means of public education are indispensable 
to a democratic government. The mobility 
of our population and the higher birth-rates 
among the poor states compel the interest of 
each of the states, and hence of the nation, 
in the character of educational opportunity 
offered everywhere in the nation. Eduea- 
tion reduces crime, raises the standard of 
culture, produces better health and_ in- 
creased longevity. It increases the wealth 
and income of the nation. 

In the struggle for federal aid for edu- 
cation more progress had been made and the 
bill for federal aid is nearer the final stage 
of enactment this year than during any year 
in the long history of this important move- 
ment. With your efficient help and loyal 
cooperation we shall go steadily forward 
with this campaign, confident that we are 
nearing one of the greatest achievements 
in the history of American education. 

Your association is making every effort to 
create better public understanding of the 
work of our schools. Plans are well under 
way for the seventeenth annual observance 
of American Education Week, from Novem- 
ber 7 to 13, 1937, the general theme being 
‘*Kducation and our National Life.’’ 

Educational publicity as carried on by 
our association may be divided into two 
main elasses: First, convention publicity, 
which falls into three major phases, advance 
publicity, radio programs from the conven- 
tion city and the operation of the press office 
Second, other publicity 
This covers a multi- 


during convention. 
throughout the year. 
tude of projects, regular and special, such 
as promoting the campaign for the Harri- 
son-Black-F letcher Bill, articles for national 
and state professional magazines, articles 
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for lay newspapers and magazines, special 
service to state education associations, in- 
cluding photographs and releases and pro- 
motion of the practise of educational pub- 
licity through an exchange service in coop- 
eration with the School Public Relations 
Association. 

Under the title ‘‘Our American Schools”’ 
seventy-two fifteen-minute national radio 
programs have been broadeast during the 
school year. These national radio programs, 
broadcast twice weekly through the courtesy 
of the National Broadcasting Company, will 
be broadcast throughout your territory if 
enough people urgently request them from 
your radio stations. 

At our meeting last year in Portland a 
membership goal was set of at least a 10 per 
cent. increase in membership in each state 
and territory. Nationwide, that goal was 
almost reached this year. We have had an 
increase of approximately 94 per cent. in 
membership. Twenty states and Alaska in- 
creased their membership 10 per cent. or 
more. Louisiana, with J. N. Poche as state 
director, had an increase in membership of 
417 per cent. Kentucky, with W. S. Taylor 
as state director, had an increase of 112 per 
cent., and Michigan, with Grover Stout as 
state director, had an increase of 99 per cent. 
The National Education Association, with a 
membership of 205,000, still has only one 
fifth of the teachers of America organized 
for cooperative action. Membership in any 
local and state organization should so far 
as possible be made co-inclusive with mem- 
bership in the national organization, so that 
membership in one would carry membership 
If our local, state and na- 
tional associations can be unified in purpose, 
program and activity, we can go forward, 
meeting and solving our problems. Wise 


in the others. 


and enthusiastic leadership and effective 
teamwork are imperative if education is to 
keep pace with our rapidly changing social 
order and if teachers are to receive the eco- 
nomic, social and professional recognition 
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to which the importance of their work en. 
titles them. 

We ask the cooperation of all teachers 
everywhere in helping us to build a stronger 
program of teacher welfare. Every teacher 
in the United States can be paid an adequate 
salary, can have his security safeguarded 
by tenure and his last years protected by 
retirement. 

We are told that genius is caught, not 
taught. It is caught, but only from those 
who inspire us to develop our capabilities 
to the limit. Teaching is a task for persons 
with rich cultural backgrounds and with 
visions of things to come. A_ successful 
teacher can never be paid all that he is 
worth either to the individual child or to 
society, yet no right-thinking citizen will 
deny that every teaching position should 
pay enough to attract young persons of the 
highest personal and professional qualifica- 
tions; to hold in teaching those who, begin- 
ning with first-class qualifications, continue 
to improve themselves through experience, 
travel and further study; to permit those 
who remain in teaching to live with the 
material and the cultural surroundings 
commensurate with their responsibilities to 
youth and to the nation. Are these expecta- 
tions too high for American democracy? 
There is only one answer. Democracy can 
afford nothing less than this for the edu- 
eation of her youth. 

In 1929 the total annual income of the 
United States was ninety billion dollars. 
It was cut in half during the depression but 
has now risen until it has reached sixty bil- 
lion. The United States has been and is to- 
day a wealthy nation. The accumulated 
wealth of the nation at the depth of the 
depression was two hundred and forty-seven 
billion dollars. Goldsmith’s warning should 
be pondered by all American citizens: 


Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


Adequate salaries for teachers are a wise 
investment in the future of America. The 
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National Education Association believes 
that America can not afford to place in a 
single classroom any teacher who is not 
competent and well paid. 

Mental and social security are essential 
if a teacher is to do high-class work. Every 
teacher in the United States should be pro- 
tected by tenure. A good tenure law pro- 
tects children against incompetent teachers 
and promotes efficiency among competent 
teachers by safeguarding them in their 
efforts to serve loyally and courageously all 
the children of the nation. Tenure pro- 
motes efficiency by encouraging competent 
public-spirited teachers to remain in the 
profession. It safeguards their rights and 
cives them the security of position to which 
professional workers engaged in public ser- 
vice are entitled. A modern tenure law pro- 
vides that teachers of proven ability, who 
are serving satisfactorily, may be dismissed 
only for unprofessional conduct, incompe- 
tence, immorality, insubordination or neg- 
lect of duty. 

A good tenure law protects the children 
against incompetent teachers by prescrib- 
ing a legal and professional procedure for 
the elimination of unfit teachers. It pro- 
vides that any teacher recommended for 
dismissal shall receive a written statement 
of the reasons for the recommendation and 
be assured of a fair hearing. Tenure pro- 
motes efficiency by relieving teachers from 
the nervousness and anxiety which are in- 
evitable where the practice of annual elec- 
tion prevails. Uncertainty of reappoint- 
ment acts as a drain on the nervous energy 
of teachers and renders them incapable of 
doing their best work with children. If we 
are to have as teachers for our children the 
superior men and women whom we desire, 
we must guarantee them a reasonable de- 
gree of security in their positions. 

For more than a quarter of a century the 
National Education Association has encour- 
aged the various states to secure tenure 
laws. If our schools are to continue to help 
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maintain our free and democratic govern- 
ment, we must have reasonable tenure laws 
for teachers. We do not ask for tenure 
laws which will afford special privileges to 
any member of our profession who is in- 
competent or guilty of improper conduct, 
but we must have tenure legislation which 
will safeguard all efficient teachers in their 
efforts to serve their nation loyally and 
courageously. 

The interests of the child and of the pro- 
fession require teachers who are protected 
by retirement in case of disability or old 
age. <A teacher retirement system is a busi- 
ness-like plan enacted into state law to im- 
prove schools by helping aged or disabled 
teachers to retire from active service with 
a modest but assured income for life. A 
sound teacher retirement system protects 
school children from teachers made incom- 
petent by disability or old age; attracts 
capable, far-sighted young people into the 
teaching profession; keeps good teachers in 
the service; increases health and efficiency 
of teachers by removing worry and fear of 
a destitute old age; improves morale in the 
teaching force by opening the paths of 
promotion and encouraging professional 
erowth; treats teachers fairly by giving 
them protection. 

A good retirement law states clearly 
the mutual rights and obligations of the 
teachers and the public. The controlling 
board represents the interests of both pub- 
lie and teachers. Since both teachers and 
public benefit from a teacher retirement 
system, the teachers and the public jointly 
pay for it. The teacher makes a regular 
contribution from his salary. The public 
makes a regular appropriation from public 
funds. Each teacher’s contributions are 
placed to his credit and are paid back with 
interest in case of his death or resignation 
before retirement. Approximately twenty- 
five states have retirement laws. These re- 
tirement systems have an enviable record 
over a long period, even during the depres- 
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sion years, for integrity and sturdy finan- 
cial reliability. The National Education 
Association urges for each and every 
teacher adequate salaries, reasonable tenure 
and a sound retirement system. 

Teachers are potentially the strongest 
professional group in the United States. In 
number they lead all professional groups. 
They have had more than average educa- 
tional advantages. They have an altruistic 

They have immediate 
personal contact with the young people of 
the nation. 


philosophy of life. 


They have influence as indi- 
vidual leaders. They have an opportunity 
to work as an organized profession through 
local, state and national organizations. 

There are approximately 1,000,000 teach- 
ers in this country. There are 71,000 den- 
tists, 154,000 physicians, 160,000 lawyers 
and 260,000 nurses. Teachers are poten- 
tially a strong social force because they are 
numerically the largest professional group 
in this country. 

The teachers of this country are com- 
paratively well educated, better than the 
majority of the citizens in the communities 
in which they work. <A few years ago com- 
paratively few people chose teaching de- 
Certification re- 
quirements were low and the publie gener- 


liberately as a life work. 
ally believed that anybody could teach. 
The prevailing schools for the education of 
teachers were normal schools with one- or 
two-year courses, and frequently teachers 
were hired who had no professional train- 
ing at all. Those days are disappearing. 
The normal schools have become teachers 
colleges, and many of the most progressive 
states have raised their certification re- 
quirements so that no new teachers can 
enter the profession who have not at least 
a bachelor’s degree. Teachers are poten- 
tially a strong social force because they are 
educated citizens. 

Teachers are for the most part altruistic 
This adds to 
Few 


in their philosophy of life. 


their strength as a_ social 


power. 
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people who are fundamentally selfish choose 
teaching as their vocation. Teaching is too 
hard work and its financial rewards are too 
small to make an appeal to those who seek 
their own personal welfare first. Teaching 
appeals to those who are eager to serve 
others, and those who serve others have 
creater strength than those who serve them- 
selves alone. 

Teachers are potentially a strong social 
force because they have immediate personal 
contact with 30,000,000 boys and girls every 
school day during the year. They also have 
possible immediate personal contact not 
only with the parents of all these children 
but with all the adults in their community. 
The commercial world knows that the 
teachers in this country are a powerful 
The publie generally knows that 
The pub- 
lic realizes that the teachers of this coun- 


force. 
teachers have a strong influence. 


try are potentially a tremendous social 
force. 

Teachers wield a strong social influence 
through participation in eivie activities. 
During the past few years newspaper edi- 
tors and professional politicians have dis- 
cussed with some concern the ‘‘ brain trust.”’ 
Political parties have learned that it is 
worthwhile to make use of brains. Many 
communities are learning this same lesson. 
They are looking for leadership, and they 
welcome the leadership which teachers can 
give. 

Teachers have an opportunity to make 
themselves felt as a strong social force 
through their professional organization. 
Almost every teacher is a member of his 
local association, 750,000 are members of 
their state associations, and 205,000 are 
members of the national association. The 
possibilities of these professional organiza- 
tions as potent factors in modern life have 
not yet been fully sensed. As individuals, 
teachers have often been timid souls. As 
professional groups they have frequently 
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failed to express themselves frankly and 
vigorously. Sometimes it has been because 
they have been divided within their own 
croup. Again they have feared the atti- 
tude of the public or they have dreaded the 
reprisals from influential politicians. But 
the time has now come when, if teachers are 
to live up to the possibilities of their pro- 
fession, they must act more courageously 
and more aggressively as members of their 
professional groups. 

Teachers are potentially the strongest 
professional group in America because 
there are more of them; they are educated; 
they have immediate contact with 30,000- 
000 young people; they are or they may be 
leaders in their community; they have the 
opportunity to work in cooperation with 
their associates as a strong professional 
croup organized effectively in aggressive 
local, state and national associations. 

Teachers are potentially the strongest 
professional group in America. As a pro- 
fession we have not yet begun to achieve 
the possibilities within our reach. In our 
ranks we have allowed ourselves to be 
divided over insignificant and petty details, 
frequently to the advantage of our enemies. 
Our professional organizations have not 
yielded the social power which they have at 
their disposal. Education is not to-day re- 
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ceiving the attention and financial support 
which it merits, and the responsibility is 
largely our own. In this connection we 
may well remember Cassius’s classic reply 
to Brutus, ‘‘The fault, dear Brutus, is not 
in our stars but in ourselves that we are 
underlings.’” We can be, if we will, a 
stronger social force than any other profes- 
sional group in America. 

Our association was founded eighty years 
ago in Philadelphia by forty-three teachers, 
To-day fifteen thousand of us are gathered 
in Detroit to consider our problems. The 
question that faces us is: What of the 
future? The next decade can be one of 
slow motion, holding the gains we have al- 
ready made with only one fifth of our 
teachers helping to carry the load, or it can 
be a period of dynamic, rapid progress 
achieved by the cooperation of all teachers 
working together on all our problems all 
the time. But whether we approach our 
common problems with the weakness of 
individual effort or with the strength of 
modern-day organization, the decade ahead 
can only reflect the experience of the eight 
decades through which the National Eduea- 
tion Association has passed. The one im- 
portant fact remains the same—the ad- 
vancement of our profession depends upon 
the teachers themselves. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


TREASURY GRANTS TO BRITISH 
UNIVERSITIES 

THE University Grants Committee, in a report 
for 1935-36, which is summarized in the Times, 
London, states that the number of full-time stu- 
dents attending universities and colleges in Great 
sritain which receive treasury grants was 50,529, 
of whom 2,961 were engaged in research and 
other advanced work, 39,091 were reading for a 
first degree and 8,477 for a diploma. The total 
number of part-time students was 13,091. 

Of the full-time students, 37,048 were in 
English, 3,417 in Welsh and 10,064 in Scottish 
university institutions. The English figure was 


made up as follows: Oxford and Cambridge, 
10,751; 
schools, 12,864; provincial universities and col- 
leges, 13,433. 
residing in colleges and hostels was 12,153, in 
lodgings, 16,537, and at home, 21,839. Of stu- 
dents coming from homes outside the British 


London University, its colleges and 


The number of full-time students 


Isles but within the British Empire there were 
2,688 full-time and 710 part-time. From for- 
eign countries there were 2,030 full-time and 959 
part-time students. 

The distribution of the general body of full- 
time students over the various subject groups 
was as follows: Arts, 23,684; medicine and 
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dentistry, 12,923; pure science, 8,602; technol- 
ogy, 4,432; agriculture, 888. Out of the total 
of 50,529 full-time students, the men numbered 
38,650 and the women 11,879. In the period 
under review there was an increase of 244 men 
full-time students, but a decrease of 353 women. 

The total income of the institutions in the 
academic year was £6,060,995, distributed over 
the main heads as follows: Endowments, £876,- 
972; donations and subscriptions, £151,738; 
grants from local authorities, £530,366; Parlia- 
mentary grants, £2,076,791; fees for tuition, 
examination, graduation, matriculation and reg- 
istration, £1,969,778; other income, £455,350. 
The total income for London University was 
£1,777,781; for Oxford and Cambridge, £1,118,- 
321; for English provincial universities and 
colleges, £1,939,112; for Wales, £368,382; and 
for Scotland, £857,399. The total expenditure 
of the universities and colleges concerned was 
£6,141,401. 


FILM STUDY AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY has established an aca- 
demic division to be known as Film Study. The 
new unit will start in the autumn and will fune- 
tion through University Extension, of which Dr. 
James C. Egbert is director. In addition to 
popular and intensive courses on every phase of 
the movie art, the university will sponsor an 
International Amateur Motion Picture Show, to 
be given next April. 

Film Study announces for its first year the 
“Motion Picture Parade,” a series, to open on 
October 27, of twenty Wednesday evenings de- 
voted to the motion picture. Specially selected 
films—old and new, domestic and foreign, fic- 
tional and documentary, silent and sound—will 
be shown at these meetings. In connection with 
each showing, a twenty-minute discussion will be 
led by an outstanding actor, director, critic or 
writer of motion pictures. Speakers will include 
Gilbert Seldes, Fritz Lang, William J. Fadiman, 
Paul Strand, Mark Van Doren, Captain John 
Craig, Julian Bryan, William de Mille, Terry 
Ramsaye and Morris L. Ernst. The emphasis, 
however, will always be, not on the talk, but on 
the movies. 

Supplementing this popular course there will 


be a twenty-eight week series on the motion pie- 
ture, to be given in cooperation with the Film 
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Library of the Museum of Modern Art. This 
course, which opens in September, will be lim- 
ited to thirty students, who will meet in the 
private screening room on Tuesday evenings. It 
will be under the supervision of John Abbott, 
director of the Film Library and Miss Iris Barry, 
curator. Experts in the movie field, including 
camera-men, cutters, laboratory technicians and 
directors, will give lectures and demonstrations. 
At least two field trips to motion picture studios 
are planned, and the course will be illustrated by 
films from the collection of the Film Library. 

The international show will be arranged by 
Film Study in cooperation with the Institute 
of Amateur Cinematography of England, the 
American Society of Cinematographers, the 
Metropolitan Motion Picture Club of New 
York, the Cherry Amateur Cinema Society of 
Japan, the Montreal Amateur Motion Picture 
Club, the Metropolitan Motion Picture Council 
of New York, the American Association for 
Adult Education, and other groups. Prize-win- 
ning amateur films taken in England, Scotland, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Australia, Holland, 
France, Canada and the United States will be 
screened. The program will be under the super- 
vision of Dunean MacD. Little, member of the 
Amateur Cinema League, the Institute of Ama- 
teur Cinematographers of England, the Amer- 
ican Society of Cinematographers of Hollywood 
and the Metropolitan Motion Picture Club of 
New York. 

Dr. Russell Potter, associate director of uni- 
versity extension, is chairman of the advisory 
group. Other members of the group are: Leo- 
pold Arnaud, dean of the School of Architec- 
ture; Joseph W. Barker, dean of the School 
of Engineering; Lester G. Barth, assistant pro- 
fessor of zoology; Harry J. Carman, professor 
of history; William B. Dinsmoor, professor of 
archeology and executive officer of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts and Archeology; Fannie W. 
Dunn, professor of education in Teachers Col- 
lege; Hatcher Hughes, assistant professor of 
English and director of the Morningside Play- 
ers; Douglas Moore, associate professor of 
music; Dr. James T. Shotwell, professor of his- 
tory and chairman of the division of economics 
and history of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace; Mark Van Doren, associate 
professor of English; Frederick Coykendall, 
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director of the Columbia University Press; and 
Thomas J. Watson, trustee of Columbia Uni- 


versity. 


SUPPORT OF THE WORK IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Provision for financing a portion of the re- 
search work which the University of Texas is 
doing in the social science field has been re- 
quested of the Legislature by the Board of 
Regents. 

In 1927 the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial Fund made a grant to the university of 
$50,000 a year for five years for the promotion 
of research in the social sciences. 

Of this sum $185,000 was given as an outright 
gift and the remaining $65,000 was given on the 
basis of a matching sum being appropriated by 
the university. During the five-year period, 
1927-32, the funds were divided between social 
research and business research. Since 1932 the 
Bureau of Business Research has been conducted 
under a separate budget. 

In 1932 the Rockefeller Foundation, having 
in the meantime taken over the administration 
of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
lund, made a new grant for research in the 
social sciences of $125,000 for the five-year 
period ending in 1937. This grant called for 
matching by the university on an ascending 
scale, beginning with $5,000 the first year and 
ending with $25,000 for the last year of the 
period, the foundation agreeing to give $25,000 
During the last two years of the 
period the university was unable to contribute 


each year. 


the whole amount on account of a reduction 
made in appropriations by the legislature to the 
research fund. In consequence, the university 
lost $27,000 of the appropriation. 

Since the chief purpose of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in making the grants had been to 
encourage research in the social sciences and to 
assist until such time as the institution thus aided 
could take over full support of such research, it 
adopted the policy of withdrawing its aid to uni- 
versity research organizations. It has, however, 
decided to make a final grant to the University 
of Texas for the next three years. The Board 
of Regents has requested the state legislature 
to appropriate to the Bureau of Research in 
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the Social Sciences the sum of $20,000 a year 
for the next biennium. If this amount is pro- 
vided it will be supplemented by appropriations 
from the Rockefeller Foundation in the amount 
of $15,000 for 1937-38 and $10,000 for 1938-39. 

Eighty-seven different research projects have 
been sponsored by the bureau during the ten 
years of its existence. Among the widely dis- 
tributed bulletins are those circulated by the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, which have borne 
results in administrative reorganization in sev- 
eral Texas municipalities. At present it is en- 
gaged in preparing for publication the results 
of a child welfare survey of Texas, initiated by 
the Texas Relief Commission and other agencies, 
and in cooperating with the Texas Prison Board 
by establishing and maintaining for eighteen 
months the Bureau of Classification in the prison 
at Huntsville. 


STUDIES IN AMERICAN THOUGHT 
AND CIVILIZATION AT YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

A NEW program of studies in the field of 
American thought and civilization will be offered 
in the Yale Graduate School for the academic 
year 1937-38. The program, designed primarily 
to train students for the effective teaching of 
American history and American literature, is also 
intended to train students for careers in public 
life, journalism and other non-academic oceupa- 
tions. This work will be under the direction of 
the Department of History, the Arts and Letters, 
and will be supervised by Professor Stanley T. 
Williams, director in American studies. 

Dean Edgar 8S. Furniss stated that: 


By drawing upon the courses in this departinent 
and also upon those in other branches of the Gradu- 
ate School, this program of American studies will 
make possible a comprehensive knowledge and a 
mastery of American civilization from the begin- 
ning to the present time. 
thorough understanding of the three great branches 
of knowledge, history, the social sciences and litera- 
ture and the arts, as they have developed in the 
United States. American history, political theory 
and literature and the arts will be treated as inter- 
related aspects of American civilization. In addi- 
tion to a general grounding in these basic phases 
of American thought, the student will be encour- 


It will encourage a 


aged to emphasize, according to his particular 
needs and aptitudes, special 
subjects. 


features of these 
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Courses in the history of economies, govern- 
ment, polities, race relations, literature, art, phi- 
losophy and religion in the United States will be 
available to students in the division of American 
studies. Research may concern itself with any 
well-defined aspect of these subjects that is 
related to the development of American civili- 
zation. 

Students may obtain the Ph.D. degree in this 
field. They will be expected to satisfy the gen- 
eral requirements for admission to the Graduate 
School, and to enroll in certain basic courses in 
history and social thought. Apart from these 
requirements, the student’s program will be 
formed in harmony with his special interests. 

Courses will be available to students in the 
division of American studies which deal with 
the history of American thought from the for- 
mative period through the agricultural-commer- 
cial civilization of the mid-nineteenth century to 
the machine age of the twentieth century. Con- 
sideration will be given to selected aspects of 
American civilization, such as social organiza- 
tion, race problems, political philosophies, re- 
ligion, edueation, with a study of their expres- 
sions in literature and the fine arts. Other 
courses deal with state and municipal govern- 
ment, the arts and crafts, industrial relations 
and the labor movement, American literature, 
national government, the literature of American 
history, the Colonial and early national period, 
aspects of the civilization of the United States, 
urban sociology and social legislation and social 


movements. 


THE HARVARD READING LIST IN 
HISTORY 

To encourage the study of American history 
among its students, Harvard University has 
issued a pamphlet compiled by a committee of 
the faculty containing a study program and 
reading list. This pamphlet is available to stu- 
dents and the publie without charge. 

In the introduction, which classifies some 290 
books covering all phases of American culture 
and eivilization from Colonial times to the pres- 
ent, the committee criticizes the “indifference” 
and “ignorance” of most Americans concerning 
the history of their country. They say: 


One result of this ignorance and indifference is 
the lack of resistance of even well-educated persons 
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to various forms of propaganda which would have 
them conceive ‘‘Americanism’’ in terms of class, 
party, sectional, racial or religious affiliations. 
Whatever its causes, ignorance of American his. 
tory and literature, of the arts in this country 
and of American intellectual development, is de- 
plorable, and even dangerous for the future. Un- 
less citizens of a democracy are aware of the means 
by which their country has become what it is, the 
efforts and sacrifices that have been made in the 
past to secure liberty and opportunity for the pres- 
ent, they are apt to exchange their birthright for 
the proverbial mess of pottage. Unless they under- 
stand the genesis of various abuses which afflict the 
country to-day, they are not likely to choose in- 
telligent means to rid themselves of these abuses, 


The pamphlet, entitled “Harvard Reading 
List in American History,” may be obtained by 
writing to the Committee on the Extra-curricu- 
lar Study of American History, Lehman Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

It is emphasized that Harvard is not offering 
an additional course of study, either to students 
or the public, and no registration is required. 
Supplementing the reading list, the university 
will arrange publie lectures for next winter 
summarizing certain aspects of American his- 
tory. The purpose of the list, according to 
President J. B. Conant, who initiated the plan, 
in addition to promoting interest in the history 
of American civilization among students and 
others, is to prove that an individual may con- 
tinue his education throughout life by disci- 
plined reading on an informal basis. It is an 
attempt to counteract the idea that the only 
road to knowledge lies through formal instruc- 
tion in regular college courses. 

Harvard students who are not taking courses 
in American history will be urged to make use 
of the reading list. Special examinations will 
be held and prizes awarded. If this experiment 
in “optional examinations” is suecessful, the 
examinations may be opened later to members 
of the public. 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART IN 
NEW YORK CITY 
JoHN D. Rockere.uer, Jr., has made a gift 
of land on West Fifty-fourth Street in New 
York City for the Museum of Modern Art, now 
in temporary quarters at 14 West Forty-ninth 
Street. It contains the residences of the late 
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John D. Rockefeller and John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., which will be demolished. A new building 
will be erected at a cost of approximately a 
million dollars, which it is planned will be ready 
for occupaney in the autumn. 

Aceording to a statement issued by the board 
of trustees, the museum now has $750,000 
toward its construction fund, and the gift will 
make it possible to start work this month. 
The building will have a front of 135 feet on 
West Fifty-third Street, where the Rockefellers 
previously had made a gift of three houses to 
the museum, and 75 feet on West Fifty-fourth 
Street, where there will be a garden for the 
exhibition of sculpture. 

The new building will be five stories high with 
a pent-house. It will be of steel-reinforced con- 
crete faced on the front and one side with white 
marble, the rear wall overlooking the garden 
will be a combination of glass brick and plate 
glass. It will have a truck entrance for the de- 
livery of objects of art, and the basement will 
be a leeture room and lounge. 

A tower on the left will rise 26 feet above the 
level of the pent-house. On the ground level of 
this tower will be the truck entrance for the de- 
livery of objects of art. At the top of the tower 
will be various fan rooms, cooling tower and 
tanks required by the building department. In- 
termediate floors will be used for staircases, ele- 
vators, fire stairs and lavatories. 

In the basement will be a lecture room seating 
more than five hundred persons, with lounge ad- 
jacent. On the mezzanine will be a large stor- 
age space for works of art, packing, shipping, 
ete. Exhibition space on the ground floor will 
probably be devoted entirely to temporary ex- 
On this floor large plate-glass windows 
will overlook the street on the front and the 
garden at the back. The second and third floors 
will be given over entirely to exhibition space. 
On the first and second floors the galleries will 
have windows facing the garden on 54th Street. 
These galleries may be used for exhibits of in- 
terior architecture, industrial design, furniture, 
ete. 

The Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 
which, on aeeount of the erowded conditions in 
the present museum building, has been carrying 
on its work at 485 Madison Avenue since it was 
founded in the spring of 1935, will occupy half 


hibits. 
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of the fourth floor, where it will have offices, 
projection room, shipping quarters, ete. The 
library of the museum, containing more than 
3,000 volumes, and the print room will also be 
on this floor. The offices of the museum will be 
on the fifth floor. The penthouse will consist of 
a members’ room for meetings of the board of 
trustees and the various committees of the mu- 
seum. Surrounding the conference room will be 
a wide terrace. There will also be rest rooms on 
the penthouse floor. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROMO- 
TION OF ENGINEERING 
EDUCATION 

THE Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education recently held its forty-fifth annual 
meeting at Harvard University and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Conferences, designed to supplement the gen- 
eral sessions, included round-table discussions, 
presentation of papers dealing with various 
phases of the engineering curricula and labora- 
tory inspections at both Harvard University and 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The subjects discussed included cooperative engi- 
neering courses, drawing and descriptive geom- 
etry, electrical engineering, engineering economy, 
English graduate work, guidance of pre-college 
students, industrial engineering, machine design, 
mathematics, mining and metallurgy and the pro- 
fessional status and employment of engineering 
graduates. 

At the opening session, Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
vice-president of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and dean of engineering, with Dean- 
elect Harald M. Westergaard, of the Graduate 
School of Engineering of Harvard University, 
and Carl S. Ell, chairman of the New England 
Section of the society, weleomed the gathering. 
Following a response by President Hammond on 
behalf of the society, Dr. Karl T. Compton 
spoke. President Hammond then gave the an- 
nual presidential address, for which he chose as 
his subject “The Engineering Teacher.” Presi- 
dent Hammond presided at the annual dinner 
on Thursday evening, at which President Henry 
M. Wriston, of Brown University, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. 

Papers on the program included addresses by 
Dr. Henry W. Holmes, dean of the Graduate 
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School of Education of Harvard University, on 
“Practical Outcomes of the Study of Education 
Since 1900,” and by Dr. William O. Hotchkiss, 
president of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, on “Administering the Faculty”; Frederick 
M. Feiker, executive secretary of the American 
Engineering Council, presented a paper on “The 
Teacher and the Social Significance of the Engi- 
neer.” Other speakers were Professor Warren 
K. Lewis, of the department of chemical engi- 
neering of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Professor Thomas N. Whitehead, of 
Harvard University; Professor Virgil M. Faires, 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
the University of Texas; Professor Frank L. 
Eidmann, of Columbia University, and Dr. Paul 
Cloke, dean of the College of Technology of the 
University of Maine. 

AN INSTITUTE ON ADULT EDUCATION 

FOR LIBRARIANS IN SERVICE 

DuRING the second term of the summer quar- 
ter, the Graduate Library School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago will conduct an institute on 
adult education for the benefit of librarians in 
service and teachers of library science. 

The institute (August 2-13), under the diree- 
tion of Louis R. Wilson, dean of the school, is 
planned for librarians generally, but is designed 
particularly for publie and county librarians, 
librarians of library extension agencies, teachers 
of library science and representatives of various 
organizations engaged in adult education. The 
institute will meet twice daily from August 2 
to August 13 and will deal with: (a) the philoso- 
phy and objectives of adult education as they 
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relate to libraries; (b) the adult educational] 
programs of such institutions as the public 
school, Works Progress Administration, the 
American college, the Congress of Parent- 
Teachers, the Agricultural Extension Service, the 
youth movement, the forum movement, city 
councils of adult education, the League of Wo- 
men Voters, ete.; (c) the methods and materials 
employed in formal and informal adult educa- 
tional studies; (d) recent experiments and pub- 
lications relating to the field, and (e) the intro- 
duction of material related to adult education 
into the curricula of library schools. 

The subject-matter of the institute will be 
presented through lectures, conferences, moving 
pictures and by educators, librarians, represen- 
tatives of various organizations engaged in adult 
education, drawn from the country at large as 
well as from the staff of the University of Chi- 
cago and the Graduate Library School. Sev- 
eral conferences are provided for, and all lec- 
tures presented will be followed by diseussion in 
which the members of the institute and repre- 
sentatives of various departments of the Amer- 
ican Library Association headquarters staff and 
its board on adult education will take part. 

Among the lecturers who will participate in 
the institute are: Professor Lyman Bryson, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. Ben 
Graham, superintendent of the Pittsburgh pub- 
lie schools; Dr. Maleolm MacLean, dean of the 
General College of the University of Minnesota; 
Dr. Homer P. Rainey, of the American Youth 
Commission, and Dr. Alvin Johnson, director of 
the New School for Social Research. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


EarL STANHOPE, who has been connected with 
the British Government as parliamentary secre- 
tary of the War Office and under secretary for 
war and for foreign affairs, has become president 
of the Board of Education. He succeeds Mr. 
Oliver Stanley, who has been transferred to the 
Board of Trade. 


Dr. Scorr BucHANAN, formerly professor of 
philosophy at the University of Virginia and 
for the last year chairman of the committee on 
the liberal arts at the University of Chicago, has 
been appointed dean of St. John’s College, An- 


napolis. Dr. Buchanan had been associated with 
the newly elected president of the college, Dr. 
Stringfellow Barr, in the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and they were both members of 
the committee at Chicago. Dr. Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, president of the University of Chi- 
cago, has been elected a member of the board 
of visitors and governors of the college. 


FoLLow1nG the death of President John Al- 
bert Cousens, the trustees of Tufts College have 
appointed Professor George S. Miller, since 
1916 assistant to the president, to carry on the 
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administrative functions of the college as he had 
done previously in the absence of the president. 


Dr. Freperic B. Knicut, of the State Univer- 
sity of Towa, has been appointed head of the 
new Division of Education and Applied Psy- 
chology at Purdue University. Dr. Knight is 
editor of the education series for Longmans, 
Green and Company, and is the author of several 
text-books. 

Ix the School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity, Dr. Frithiof C. Borgeson has been pro- 
moted from acting chairman to chairman of the 
department of coordination of teacher training. 


Dr. Cart J. FRIEDRICH, associate professor of 
government at Harvard University, has been 
promoted to be professor of government. He 
has taught at Harvard since 1926, when he was 
appointed lecturer. 


H. V. THORNTON, assistant professor of gov- 
ernment at New York University, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of government at the 
University of Oklahoma. 

DonaLp M. Love, formerly assistant dean and 
registrar of Oberlin College and for the past two 
years acting dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, has been given a year’s leave of ab- 
sence. On his return he will become secretary of 
the college. This post is now filled by George M. 
Jones, who will retire in 1938. 


Dr. T. Lyrrteton Lyon, for thirty-one years 
professor of soil agronomy at Cornell Univer- 
sity, and since 1911 head of the department of 
agronomy, retired from active service on July 1. 


GEOFFREY W. Lewis, assistant dean of Har- 
vard College, has been appointed head master of 
the Browne and Nichols School, Cambridge, to 
succeed Roger T. Twitchell, who is retiring in 
September. 

JoHN McAnpreEw has been appointed curator 
of the department of architecture and industrial 
art of the Museum of Modern Art, New York 
City. In order to aecept the position at the 
museum Mr. MeAndrew recently resigned an 
assistant professorship at Vassar College, where 
he had taught the history of architecture since 
1932. At Vassar he was also architectural con- 
sultant on new buildings and remodeling prob- 
lems. 


THE School of Journalism of Columbia Uni- 
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versity has named to its advisory board: Wal- 
ter Lippmann, The New York Herald-Tribune ; 
William Allen White, the Emporia Gazette, 
Kansas; Frank R. Kent, the Baltimore Sun; 
Robert Lathan, the Asheville Citizen and Times, 
North Carolina, and Stuart H. Perry, the Adrian 
Telegram, Michigan. 


Epmunp L. McGivaren, head of the New 
Orleans Public Library, was elected chairman of 
the adult education round table for 1937-38 at 
the fifty-ninth annual conference in New York 
City of the American Library Association. 


JoHN D. Henperson, librarian of Kern 
County, has been appointed as from August 1 
field representative of the library system of the 
State of California. 


Ar the second International Congress of 
American History, which opened on July 5 at 
Buenos Aires, President Agustin P. Justo, eabi- 
net members and foreign diplomats were pres- 
ent. Two United States representatives, Dr. 
Clarence H. Haring, of Harvard University, and 
Dr. Perey Alvin Martin, of Stanford University, 
were elected vice-presidents of the congress. 
Dr. Rieardo Leven, of the University of Buenos 
Aires, was named president. 


THE degree of doctor of humanities was con- 
ferred at the commencement of Boston Univer- 
sity upon Dr. Guy E. Snavely, who recently re- 
tired as president of the Birmingham-Southern 
College to become secretary of the American 
Association of Colleges. 


THE degree of doctor of letters was conferred 
by the University of Rochester on Dr. Chauncey 
B. Tinker, professor of English literature at 
Yale University, at the commencement exercises 
on June 21. 


Miss Exiza KEL.As, principal of the Emma 
Willard School at Troy, N. Y., has received the 
title of the “outstanding citizen of the year.” 
She was presented with a plaque awarded annu- 
ally by Temple Beth El Brotherhood to the citi- 
zen of Troy found to have accomplished the 
most for the city. 


JosePH H. Beate, Royall professor of law at 
the Harvard Law School, completed this year 
fifty years in the practice and teaching of law. 
In recognition of the anniversary, the members 
of the graduating class presented to him a gold 
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watch. The exercises were held in Langdell 
Hall, at the close of Professor Beale’s last class 
for the academic year. 


THE senate of the National University of Ire- 
land, at a special session held in Dublin on 
July 8, conferred the degree of doctor of liter- 
ature on Dr. Hugh O’Neill Hencken, of the Pea- 
body Museum of Harvard University, for the 
archeological research work accomplished in the 
past five years by a Harvard commission under 
his direction; on Professor Fred Norris Robin- 
son, of the department of Celtic languages at 
Harvard University, as a pioneer in the field of 
Irish higher studies in the United States, and 
on Dr. William Warner Bishop, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, for distinguished work as 
librarian of the university. 

Dr. Buaine W. Scuick, assistant professor of 
Romance languages at the University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, has leave for the present aca- 
He plans to spend the year at the 
Institut Phonétique of the University of Paris. 


demic year. 


A DINNER in celebration of twelve years’ 
achievement of the University of Jerusalem was 
given in London on June 16 by Sir Robert and 
Lady Mond, at which Lord Rutherford, Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann, chairman of the Board of 
Governors and dean of the faculty of science at 
the university, and Lord Samuel, honorary presi- 
dent of The Friends of the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem, were the principal speakers. 


Dr. JosepH W. Mauck, formerly president of 
Hillsdale College and of the University of South 
Dakota, died on July 7 at the age of eighty-four 
years. 

Amos FRANK STAUFFER, formerly assistant 
superintendent of schools in Jersey City, died on 
July 4. 


JessE GRANT CHAPLINE, founder and presi- 
dent of the La Salle Extension University, Chi- 
cago, died on July 4 at the age of sixty-seven 
years. 


He was seventy-two years old. 


PROFESSOR ANNA G. PEASE, professor of En- 
glish literature at Northwestern University for 
sixteen years, died on July 6 at the age of eighty- 
three years. 


THE death on July 5 at the age of sixty-four 
years is announced of Albert C. Phelps, since 
1920 world war memorial professor of architec- 
ture at Cornell University. 
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Tue life of Rasmus Bjorn Anderson, a Seandi- 
navian leader in American cultural life, will be 
symbolized by a memorial stone overlooking the 
University of Wisconsin, where Anderson taught 
many years and where he held the first American 
university chair of Scandinavian studies. 


At the close of the Detroit convention of the 
National Education Association it was voted to 
hold the next annual meeting in New York City. 
Many cities extended invitations, Milwaukee 
being the second choice. The invitation of the 
New York Convention and Visitors Bureau was 
supported by the New York State Teachers 
Association, and by educational and civie lead- 
ers of the metropolitan area, including Dr. 
Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of schools, 
Mayor La Guardia and Governor Lehman. 


THE International Congress of Psychology, 
which was to have been held in Madrid in Sep- 
tember, 1936, but which was postponed owing 
to the Spanish war situation, will meet in the 
Sorbonne, Paris, from July 25 to 31; M. Yvon 
Beldos, French minister of foreign affairs, will 
declare the congress open on Sunday.  Pro- 
fessor Pierre Janet is honorary president, and 
Professor Henri Piéron is president of the com- 
mittee of organization. Members of the execu- 
tive committee are: Professor Ed. Claparéde, 
the University of Geneva; Professor Herbert S. 
Langfeld, Princeton University; Dr. C. S. 
Myers, National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology, London; Dr. Henri Piéron, University 
of Paris; Dr. Mario Ponzo, the University of 
Rome; Dr. L. William Stern, Duke University, 
formerly of the University of Hamburg, and 
Dr. Edgar Rubin, University of Copenhagen. 


THE Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation reports that the second International 
Congress for the Protection of Infaney will be 
held in Rome from October 4 to 8, following the 
fourth International Pediatrie Congress, which 
will be held from September 24 to 30. There 
will be two sections of the congress—hygienic- 
sanitary and juridical-social. The official lan- 
guages will be English, French, German, Italian 
and Spanish. Members of the organizing com- 
mittee are: Drs. Giovanni B. Allaria, director 
of the Pediatrie Institute of the Royal Univer- 
sity of Turin; Nicola Pende, director of the In- 
stitute of Medical Pathology, University of 
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Rome; Francesco Valagussa, director of a pre- 
ventorium in Rome, and Paolo Gaetano, attor- 
ney of the Supreme Court of Italy and vice- 
president of the Italian Union for Child Wel- 
fare. Requests for information should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. Allaria, Corso Bramante 29, 
Torino 120. 

Over 1,000 alumni and friends of Mount Her- 
mon (Mass.) School took part in the celebration 
of the fifty-sixth anniversary of its opening and 
the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
the founder, Dwight L. Moody. President Me- 
Conaughy, of Wesleyan University, was the prin- 
At the annual 
meeting of the alumni, Jerome Burtt, superinten- 
dent of schools at Fitchburg, Mass., formerly 
commissioner of secondary education in Massa- 
chusetts, was elected president for the next four 
years. Dr. John L. Tildsley, associate superin- 
tendent of the schools of New York City, was 
among the speakers at the banquet, and the fol- 
lowing message to the alumni from President 
Roosevelt was read: “The work which Dwight L. 
Moody undertook stands out in clear relief in 
this centennial year of his birth. As a preacher 
of the Word of God who delivered his message 
in the days before radio, he reached millions of 
hearers who were moved by the earnestness and 
sincerity of a great spiritual leader. We of this 
generation should be grateful that this great man 
left u living memorial in Mount Hermon School, 
where is still upheld the Christian ideal for which 
he labored and of which he was a living ex- 
I send hearty greetings to the students, 
faculty and alumni of the school.” 


cipal speaker at the exercises. 


emplar. 


Edueation Board has made 
available to the University of Texas a grant of 
$9,950 to aid in completing the state curriculum 
revision program that is being earried on under 
the direction of Dr. Fred C. Ayer, professor of 
education at the university and consultant for 


Tue General 
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the revision program. The grant is for a two- 
year period beginning on August 1. 


Mempers of the Illinois House of Represen- 
tatives, in accordance with the wishes of the 
governor, who is reported to have stated that 
he would veto the bill if passed, tabled an 
amendment which would have increased the com- 
mon school fund from $13,000,000 to $17,200,- 
000 annually, or $8,400,000 for the biennium. 
Although he won a victory in connection with the 
school fund bill, the governor lost when the 
House considered the appropriation for the 
University of Illinois and refused to reduce it 
by about $800,000, as the administration had 
hoped would be done. The refusal left the bien- 
nial budget at $15,149,000, the figure approved 
by the Board of Trustees. 


THE daily papers report that Federal Judge 
John R. Knight on June 24 discharged the Chau- 
tauqua Institution founded in 1874 from a vol- 
untary three-year receivership and turned it back 
to its board of directors. He acted after a rep- 
resentative of Chautauqua Reorganization Cor- 
poration testified that the institution had liqui- 
dated most of the $785,000 debt that forced the 
receivership in 1934. 


THE Westchester County Collegiate Center at 
White Plains, N. Y., and the Yonkers Collegiate 
Center at Yonkers, which have provided college 
courses for more than 1,000 students during the 
last three years, have been closed in accordance 
with instructions from the State Department of 
Edueation. The schools were opened during the 
depression to give employment to teachers and 
free instruction to needy students. Funds were 
contributed by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion and the state, while the two cities provided 
classrooms. The courses at both institutions 
were under the supervision of the College of the 
City of New York. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


MODERN TRENDS IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
Iv was fitting and proper that the famous Dr. 
Charles Eliot’s committee in their definition of 
the seven aims of education should rank health 
and physieal fitness first. Only recently, how- 
ever, the paradox in edueation has been the wide 


divergeney between theory and practice in this 
field. Unfortunately, in many places health and 
physical education has been first in principle 
but last in practice. Fortunately during the 
past ten years rapid progress in the promotion 
of better school programs of health and physical 
education has taken place under the active lead- 
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ership of our school administrators. Perhaps 
no area of education has developed so rapidly. 
The importance of this way of education has 
been revealed by two national surveys—the 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection and Social Trends. These two ex- 
haustive inventories of our national human re- 
sources demonstrated that it was necessary for 
our schools to provide guidance programs and 
standards in the related fields of health, physical 
education, recreation and safety. 

School administrators—superintendents and 
principals—are to-day much concerned with 
these four fields of education that affect the wel- 
fare of growing boys and girls in our modern 
civilization. This rapidly moving, hectic, indus- 
trial, urbanized civilization, with its stresses and 
strains, vitally influences the physical, mental, 
emotional and social health of the youth of the 
land. Forward progress has been made in 
these fields of education through better organiza- 
tion administration, better programs and teach- 
ing procedures, better leadership and facilities. 
Below are stated for clarity and brevity some of 
the outstanding trends in physical education. 

(1) The growing recognition by school ad- 
ministrators that physical education is an inte- 
gral part of education, essential in the prepara- 
tion and training of youth for complete living 
in America to-day. 

(2) A steady increase in the provisions for 
adequate indoor and outdoor facilities so that a 
decent educational program can be produced 
based on the best psychology and according to 
the latest educational procedures. Practically 
no school building of any size is built to-day 
without gymnasiums, shower baths, playgrounds 
and athletic fields. 

(3) A steady growth in time allotment, espe- 
cially in the junior high school. However, there 
is much to be done in reaching a standard which 
is a daily period of physical education through- 
out the twelve grades. In the Sixth Year Book, 
1928, the committee on curricula for the junior 
and senior high schools of the Department of 
Superintendence, National Education <Associa- 
tion, set the standard of a daily period of health 
and physical education in the junior and senior 


high school. 
(4) There has been a rapid recognition that 
an adequate educational program of health and 
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physical education deserves academic credit, 
Credit for health and physical education is being 
duly recognized. Physical education is now one 
of the subjects necessary (a) for promotion; 
(b) for graduation; (¢) for high-school acered- 
iting; (d) for entrance credit to the university, 
Some states are now recognizing it as one of the 
fifteen units for graduation. 

(5) There has been a marked trend toward 
better teaching in the program. There has been 
a strong effort to put education into physical 
education. To-day (a) programs are being bet- 
ter organized; (b) programs are being graded; 
(c) programs are being based on individual 
needs; (d) programs are based on the best edu- 
cational methods; (e) programs are being taught 
with specific objectives and definite outcomes. 

(6) There are better teachers in the field of 
health and physical education. They are better 
trained. There has been a marked improvement 
also in universities, colleges and teacher-training 
institutions to better prepare (a) the classroom 
teacher; (b) the multiple subject teacher; (c) 
the full-time teacher of health and _ physical 
education. 

(7) Much better curricula have recently been 
published. Excellent graded courses of study 
have come off the press. Better teaching mate- 
rials are at hand. A fine example of the new 
curricula is “An Activity Program in Health 
Edueation for Intermediate Schools,” published 
by the Board of Education of Detroit. 

(8) States are setting up better standards and 
higher requirements in all the branches and fields 
as regards facilities, time allotment, teacher- 
training, credit and other fields demanding defi- 
nition. 

(9) The recognition that athletics is part of 
the educational program and should be educa- 
tional in purpose, content and result. 

(10) The steady growth of play days. 

(11) The wider use of the school plant for 
community recreation purposes—every school a 
community recreation center and every school- 
yard a playground or athletic field. 

(12) The phenomenal growth of intramural 
and extra-curricular physical activities is being 
increased. 

(13) Co-physical education and co-recreation 
programs are being developed, especially in 
senior and junior high schools. 
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(14) The safety program has become part of 
the responsibility of the physical educator. 

(15) The physical educator is being better 
trained in his health education responsibilities. 

(16) The growth and influence of the depart- 
ments of health and physieal education and the 
department of education—through state direc- 
tors of health and physical education on the 
staff of the state superintendents of schools— 
has been felt in recent years. 

(17) A wider enriched program to include a 
variety of aetivities is being encouraged. 

It is essential that our state and city boards 
of education provide the necessary leadership so 
that all the splendid school facilities, programs 
and resourees in this country may be mobilized 
to guarantee to growing boys and girls oppor- 
tunities for sound health, intelligent physical 
education and wholesome recreation. 


JAMES EpwArp ROGERS 
DirEctoR NATIONAL PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION SERVICE 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


WILLIAM McANDREW 


WittiamM McANDREW, our great crusader, has 
left us. Like the original crusaders who went 
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forth to rescue something that had been lost, 
McAndrew crusaded in this ease to recover the 
ideals and aims of education for democracy as 
laid down by the founders of our government— 
Franklin, Washington, Adams, Jefferson, “to 
know what is going on and to make, each, his 
part go on right.” 

In season and out they preached the duty of 
the schools to teach government, politics and 
publie affairs, so as to ensure an alert and in- 
formed citizenry, but the schools, following Eu- 
ropean standards, started off on the wrong foot 
and have never since been able to change step. 
A large part of the school curriculum is of 
little use in preparing young voters for life in a 
demoeracy. 

When Mayor Thompson, of Chicago, threw 
out McAndrew, who was then superintendent of 
schools, Chieago’s loss beeame the country’s gain, 
for MeAndrew then started his crusade of lec- 
tures to rescue the plans of the founders and 
ensure the education of alert and responsible 
voters. Also, as the editor of the “Educational 
Review” of ScHoot AnD Soctety, he wielded a 
tireless pen. 

RicHARD WELLING, 
Chairman, National Self 
Government Committee 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BOOK HOUSE AT ROCKFORD 
COLLEGE 

EXTENDING diagonally across the street from 
the campus arch at Rockford College are two 
yellow traffic lines which lead to an unpretentious 
frame building immeasurably more precious than 
it looks to be. This is Maddox House. It draws 
an intermittent stream of students from eight 
o'clock in the morning until ten o’clock at night 
to spend a few minutes or a stray hour doing 
the uncharted things which yield much in college 
life. 

Inside Maddox House is the bookshop, an 
enterprise inaugurated by the president of the 
college—Gordon Keith Chalmers—in 1934, and 
firmly entrenched in its setting by its first direc- 
tor, Lesley Frost. Miss Frost’s previous experi- 
ence in a bookshop of her own as well as in a 
traveling library and her close association with 





her father, Robert Frost, had made her sensitive 
to the call of books and the need of young people 
for them. 

At Maddox House there are no cash registers— 
no counters and few rules. The books are placed 
in open shelves to be read or handled casually 
and to be bought; for the underlying purpose is 
to nurture the habit of book ownership, to preach 
the gospel of a personal library. The college 
maintains the shop without hope of profit, classi- 
fying its usefulness with the lecture foundations, 
art exhibits and concerts which President Conant 
of Harvard might term “indirect education.” 
The slight supervision of the shop is now handled 
by an alumna of Rockford College, aided by 
several students who are earning part of their 
tuition in this service. Book lists are prepared 


with the help of the college librarian and mem- 
bers of the faculty and are ordered through a 
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New York wholesale house. It must be remem- 
bered that another agency in the college takes 
care of the text-book trade, that the library pro- 
vides the standard reference needs of the stu- 
dents, but that Maddox bookshop stresses the 
current trend of the book market and reading 
for pleasure. 

One exception to the term “current” must be 
noted, for in an upstairs room is the old book 
collection. Here on shelves reaching to the ceil- 
ing are some twelve hundred volumes bought 
Their bind- 
ings in red and gold and rusty brown make an 
appropriate background for the old walnut fur- 
niture, the red leather arm chairs, and the red 
chintz curtains. Their leathery smell on damp 
days is convincing, and high stools complete the 
illusion of a shop in the Dickens period. These 
old books are for sale also at surprisingly low 


from dealers in London and Paris. 


prices. Hours of browsing reward the student 
who becomes aware of rare editions, decorative 
bindings or old bookplates which are reminiscent 
of former owners. 

Now and then during the year, an exhibit of 
pictures is hung at Maddox House. Three weeks 
of a Brueghel show in colored prints are some- 
thing to be remembered, likewise a collection 
of Gustave Baumann’s New Mexican block prints 
in desert colors. When an author comes this 
way, he frequently stops at Maddox for a pot 
of tea by the open fire and an informal talk to 
the students. Robert Frost, Ridgely Torrence, 
MacKinlay Kantor, Zona Gale, Christopher Mor- 
ley and others have shared their enthusiasms with 
those who are striving for the cultural goals of 
the “higher learning.” 

The tea room, sponsored by the college dieti- 
cian, adjoins the book room on the first floor, 
providing a well-balanced luncheon as well as 
snacks for any hour of the day or evening. 
Faculty and students meet in delightful informal- 
ity—they talk over the coffee cups of supreme 
courts and May Queens or of “cabbages and 
kings” very like the old English coffee houses 
and the common rooms of the English schools. 
In the small rooms upstairs a committee meets 
or a game of bridge is played or a student 
closeted with her Portable may be pounding out 
a term paper. 

To further the book ownership habit, the col- 
lege presents twice a year to some twenty-five 
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students an award of five dollars to be spent 
through Maddox House for books. These awards 
recognize certain noteworthy achievements in 
the academic field as well as distinguished effort 
in extra-curricular activities. Like lightning, the 
award never strikes twice in the same spot; thus 
it may not be striven for, but comes by the way. 
It is good fun to be on hand when these book 
choices are being made and to watch the trends 
of interest and to guess the motives behind the 
selection. Here the director stands ready to aid 
the student by providing an array of publishers’ 
catalogues, book reviews and auxiliary lists. Not 
only is she encouraged to look for a worthy text 
but also for an appropriate edition, bearing in 
mind the importance of type, paper, binding. 
Many times she will prefer a second-hand edition 
of quality to a modern inexpensive reprint. 

We believe that the knowledge of book-making 
enriches the love for books. For this reason, Mr. 
Monteney, of the Cuneo Press, was persuaded to 
bring out his tools, his leather and his gold leat 
from Chicago to demonstrate the art of fine 
bindings; and on another oceasion an exhibit 
was shown of the evolution of a book from its 
earliest manuscript crudity through the meticu- 
lous proof stages into its final emergence. 

An open season for bargain hunters takes 
place at irregular intervals, prompted sometimes 
by a friend of the college who gives from his 
own overflowing shelves good but not necessarily 
choice editions. Perhaps an old private library 
is broken up and Maddox bookshop profits from 
it. At such times the word spreads like forest 
fire among the girls that a set of Balzac in twenty 
volumes is available for seventy-five cents or that 
Victor Hugo may be had—three for a quarter. 
In May comes the sale of fiction and of the 
slower moving items in biography and poetry. 
These are marked one third or one half their 
original price. 

A college book house needs to keep pace with 
student interest and to watch the college calen- 
dar. During midyears and at other moments of 
strain, it is well to have on hand a supply of 
bright fiction, light verse and mystery stories. 
When a particular topic is claiming public atten- 
tion, it is appreciated if books pertaining to these 
are within reach. In this way the bookshop sup- 
plements the reference library and the classroom. 
The college librarian has noticed among the stu- 
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dents an increasing awareness of contemporary 
literature since the establishment of Maddox 
bookshop; for when the annual choices are made 
for the recreation collection which is housed in 
one of the dormitories, the student committee is 
quite ready with its recommendations and seems 
to know what is new on the lists and what is 
worth having. Book talk at dinner time and in 
casual conversation is heard more often than 
before. The librarian believes, too, that Maddox 
House excites student curiosity in earlier work 
done by an author whose immediate book has 
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been displayed on the shop tables. All this binds 
the library and the shop in a program of mutual 
interest. 

Each year a fresh class enters the college to be 
exposed to new ideas and to learn of the inex- 
haustible treasure in books. We are convinced 
that we have something in this book house inde- 
finable but priceless and that our students will 
leave Rockford College with the notion that 
books as well as dining room furniture are indis- 
pensable. 

MARGARET §. THOMPSON 


QUOTATIONS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY 

A rew months ago a delegation consisting of 
senior officials of the Board of Education and the 
Scottish Edueation Department and a few other 
experienced observers visited Germany at the 
invitation of the German Government in order 
to study methods of physical education in that 
country. The report of this delegation (Edu- 
cational Pamphlet No. 109) has just been pub- 
lished by H.M. Stationery Office, price 1s. 

The report deals with physical education in 
the schools, in the universities, in the various 
national associations, including the Hitler Youth, 
and in the organization known as Kraft durch 
lreude (Strength through Joy). It is mainly a 
descriptive document, but it also attempts to 
assess values and to compare German methods 
with those adopted in this country. In conelu- 
sion the report says: 

As will be clear from a consideration of the 
foregoing chapters, the developments that are 
taking place within the sphere of physical edu- 
far-reaching, 
lighly interesting, and often very instructive. 


cation in Germany are novel, 
In the schools physical training has been raised 
to the importanee and dignity of a principal 
subject of the curriculum; in the universities 
it is now obligatory for all, and no student ean 
so forward to his fourth semester unless he has 
practised it continuously for 18 months and 
reached a certain degree of proficiency in it; 
in industry its value as a corrective, restorative 
and alternative is fully realized. Among the 
general population there is a distinet demand 
lor it, not only beeause it is interesting in itself, 
promotes good health, and indicates agreeable 


ways of spending leisure time, but also because 
of the strong conviction that the country de- 
mands the assiduous prosecution of it, to satisfy 
her own self-respect, to enhance her dignity and 
honor among the nations, and to ensure her 
safety and assure her victory in the event of 
war. Physical training in Germany is bound up 
with National-Socialism, and all the new social 
and political institutions that have sprung up 
in the country within the last few years stress 
its importance and seek to foster it, whatever 
their other aims may be.” It is now quite clear 
that when the German has fulfilled all his legal 
obligations to train—at school, in the university, 
in the Labor Service, and in the Reichswehr— 
his moral duty to keep fit still remains with him, 
and that publie opinion will not countenance any 
attempt on his part to evade or shirk it. An 
unfit man is a national liability, a fit man an 
asset. And the Third Reich badly needs assets, 
and is determined to have them. 

Having thus called the tune and made certain 
stipulations as to its nature and quality, Ger- 
many is showing no disposition to avoid paying 
the piper, however high his price may be. A 
wealth of varied and attractive facilities for 
physical education has been provided, requests 
for the supply of material and apparatus seem 
to be ungrudgingly met, appropriate steps are 
being taken to secure and train teachers and 
instructors, the material resources of the various 
state services are being laid under constant con- 
tribution, careful arrangements are being made 
for the coordination and proper direction of 
effort, and the best organizational talent in a 
land of super-organization is being placed at 
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the disposal of the movement. A very great 
deal has already been accomplished, but there is 
no evidence that the Germans feel that they are 
likely to reach the limit of possible achievement 
in the near future or that they envisage the time 
when interest in physical education will decline. 
On the contrary, they make it quite clear that 
they are convinced that it has come to stay, that 
it will grow still greater, and that what has al- 
ready been achieved must only be regarded as a 
sample-in-advance of what is coming in the 
future. 

The question will now perhaps be asked: Is 
not the present German preoccupation with the 
subject of physical training likely to go too far, 
and is there not already a tendency in that 
country to seek to develop the body at the ex- 
pense of the mind and to regard it as a mere 
machine to be kept constantly tuned up to the 
highest possible pitch of efficiency, rather than 
as the habitation of the mind and the temple of 
The Germans, of course, stoutly deny 
the movement has gone too far, and scout the 
possibility of the time ever arriving when they 
may be unable to control it and when it may 
“run away with them.” They say that what is 
happening is nothing more than the natural 
swing of the pendulum away from the excessive 
preoccupation with the affairs of the mind that 
was the prime source, they aver, of the weakness 
of Germany in the past, and that led to mental 
instability, indecision, crankiness and egocen- 
tricity and tended to paralyze the national effort 
at moments of crisis. This swing of the pendu- 
lum away from nineteenth-century intellectual- 
ism they maintain that they can control, and that 
their aim is to restore the body to the place of 
dignity that is its by right as an equal partner 
“in the God-given Trinity of body, mind, and 
soul,” and to produce a race of people in whom 
one set of natural powers is not developed at 
the expense of the others, and whose adjustment 
to life is harmonious and reasonable. Modern 
Germany, they say, has no use for a horde of 
young men and women carrying too much intel- 
lectual top-hamper, neurasthenics, pessimists, 
cranks and rainbow-chasers, a prey to “Weltsch- 
merz” and defeatism. It wants men and women 
of balance, poise and faith, physically as well 
as intellectually strong, whose well-trained bodies 
not only enable them to put up a good resistance 


the soul? 
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against disease and decay and to stand the wear 
and tear of modern life but are also good to look 
upon. 

Such is the argument for what it is worth, 
and without seeming to grant its truth in its en- 
tirety, the opinion may perhaps be expressed 
that it would be wrong to reject it summarily 
off-hand because it sounds high-flown and rhe. 
torical, for it must be admitted that there is at 
least a grain of truth in it. For example, Ger- 
man intellectualism, great as its services to 
learning and humanity have been in the past and 
strong and healthy as it probably is, in essenee, 
at present, has certainly from time to time, for 
reasons that need not be elaborated here, shown 
a distinct tendency “to go bad in the bottle”; 
and of this none are more aware than the Ger- 
mans themselves. It is quite within the bounds 
of possibility that some corrective to this ten- 
dency is necessary at the present moment—it is 
not desired to express any opinion on this point. 
But whether a corrective is necessary or not, 
there is no doubt that one is now being applied, 
and that drastically. Whether the present cor- 
rective, if it is necessary, is the right one in the 
circumstances, is certainly open to question. 
Whether the treatment is likely to go too far, it 
is as yet too soon to say. It may perhaps, how- 
ever, be permitted to express the fear of the 
possibility of its going too far—in the ease of a 
people with whom unfortunately the best has 
often tended to be the enemy of the good. That 
physical education in itself is an excellent thing 
nobody ean deny, but its continued prosecution 
to excess at the expense of the things of the 
mind and the soul in a whole nation of the size 
and standing of Germany might lead to fearful 
consequence for her and to trouble for the whole 
world. “Corruptio optimi semper pessima!”’ 

There was one thing that greatly impressed 
the delegation and which may or may not be 
significant—namely, a certain tenseness and 
ultra-seriousness of expression among the young 
people seen at work in the schools and in the 
“Hitler-Jugend.” Was this merely fortuitous or 
does it mean that these youngsters are being 
driven or are driving themselves up to the very 
limit of their endurance? That the young peo- 
ple of Germany are being subjected or are sub- 
jecting themselves to an intense nervous strain 
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‘s obvious. The nation is only too conscious of 
the fact that it is at “war’—at war with cir- 
cumstanees—and that the war that it is engaged 
in is a young people’s war. Whether the strain 
will be relaxed when Germany is satisfied that 
she is at last out of her difficulties, the event 
alone will prove. Meanwhile, can the young 
people stand the pace? Probably yes—for a 
long time to come. That Germany has great re- 
serves of strength and an immense store of vital- 
ity nobody who knows the country and is in a 
position to appreciate the magnitude of the 
efforts that she put forth during the Great War 
will doubt for a moment. 

The delegation is not convinced that as re- 
cards performance, technique and methodology, 
physical training in Germany is superior to that 
which is being done in Great Britain. The essen- 
tial differences between the two countries are 
that in Germany the whole population is under 
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the legal or moral obligation to train, the facili- 
ties available are more varied and numerous, and 
the work is much more effectively organized and 
coordinated. And above all there is now abroad 
in Germany a spirit that intends to get things 
done: the country is full of young von Scharn- 
horsts and vom Steins, eagerly intent on doing 
now for Germany as a whole what their proto- 
types did for Prussia in somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances after the events of 1807. Great as 
the achievements in the field of physical educa- 
tion have been up to the present, they are deter- 
mined to make them greater still in the future, 
and it will not be owing to any lack of energy 
and determination on the part of these young 
men, if they do not eventually succeed in getting 
the sort of Germany that they so ardently desire, 
and that National Socialism considers that it 
requires.—The London Times Educational Sup- 
plement. 


REPORTS 


WPA SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 

Qnxe million undernourished children have 
benefited by the Works Progress Administration 
school lunch program. In the past year and a 
half 80,000,000 hot well-balanced meals have 
been served at the rate of 500,000 daily in 10,000 
schools throughout the country. These projects 
operated during the past school year in forty- 
two states, New York City and the District of 
Columbia. 

School lunch projects, like all other WPA 
projects, originate in the states. They are spon- 
sored by boards of edueation, county commis- 
sioners or other public, tax-supported agencies. 
The sponsors generally furnish space, light, heat, 
water facilities, equipment and materials. Some- 
times Parent-Teacher Associations, civie organi- 
zations and individual patrons contribute unoffi- 
cially a portion of the food supplies. The WPA 
pays the salaries of the eooks and helpers. The 
supervisor of a school lunch project is chosen by 
the sponsor and must be qualified by training 
and experience to arrange menus and direct per- 
sonnel in this work. 

WPA school lunch projects, as of March 31, 
1937, furnished employment to nearly 12,000 
needy economie heads of families. The wages 
earned by these workers enable them to feed and 
clothe themselves and their dependents. The 





working experience on the projects serves to 
increase their training so that they may be better 
equipped than ever before to take their places 
in private industry. 

Many of the states in stressing the value of 
the school lunch projects have reported at length 
upon distressing situations in their poorer and 
more isolated sections, where children prior to 
the inauguration of the WPA projects suffered 
both mentally and physically as a result of in- 
sufficient or improper food. 

Reports show that before the establishment of 
the WPA projects, the food brought to school 
by many of the children in the rural sections of 
South Carolina consisted of such items as a 
sweet potato or a poorly cooked biscuit spread 
with fat. In Georgia the mid-day meal of many 
of the children now fed on WPA projects was 
often nothing more than a piece of cold bread— 
oceasionally supplemented by a piece of fried 
fish. The usual lunch brought to school by 
under-privileged children in Vermont was bread 
—sometimes spread with butter. Some of the 
poorer children in Minnesota are reported to 
have come to school empty-handed, while many 
others brought such unappetizing lunches as a 
pickle and a piece of soggy bread—packed 
hastily by an overworked mother. 

Prior to the inauguration of the WPA proj- 
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ects, some of the children attending the rural 
schools of Colorado brought no lunch at all be- 
cause there was nothing to bring. In many eases 
when questioned, a child would say he or she 
was not hungry, being too proud to say there 
was nothing at home. In other instances the 
child would tell the truth. Some instances were 
noted in which children refused to eat with the 
others for the reason that they were ashamed of 
their lunch. It contained perhaps a piece of 
corn bread with molasses or a cold pancake. In 
many rural districts of Colorado it was found 
that even these lunches were frozen or half- 
frozen by noontime. Seldom was a piece of 
meat of any kind ineluded, but in any case it was 
never anything more than a piece of salt pork. 
In the drought districts of Colorado the only 
lunch brought to school by the children was 
pinto beans—hard boiled. 

Utah was one of the first states to take advan- 
tage of federal assistance to establish school 
lunch projects for the needy school children of 
the state. There, during the first year of the 
project, daily lunches were served in approxi- 
mately 300 centers to thousands of pupils from 
rural districts. It had been found that many of 
these children, who are required to get up early 
and ride from seven to forty miles to school in 
crowded and poorly heated busses, often took 
for lunch only “a hunk of bread.” Many of 
them were under-nourished, inattentive in their 
classrooms and falling down in their subjects. 

The Utah project began operation under the 
supervision of Dr. Rose Widtsoe, head of the 
home economies department of the university of 
Utah. All supervisors directing the project in 
the centers were trained in the home economies 
department of the university before they began 
work in the district. They, in turn, instructed 
the women who worked with them in the centers. 
All menus used on the hot lunch project were 
prepared under the direction of Dr. Widtsoe, 
who continued to direct the school lunch project 
in Utah until January, 1937, when she returned 
to full-time duty at the university. 

In one of her reports Dr. Widtsoe said: “The 
improvement of the children is immeasurable. 
The teachers cannot find words to express the 
change in pupils since they are being properly 


fed. Their application, deportment, general 
health and interest in everything have im- 


proved.” 
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During the 1936-1937 school term, 20,009 
Utah boys and girls were fed daily with hot mid. 
day meals in 183 centers over the state. 

South Carolina, which feeds more than 77,000 
children daily in over 2,300 public schools, has 
the largest WPA school lunch program of 4] 
the states, except New York State, in which New 
York City alone feeds a daily average of 87,23) 
children. 

South Carolina is one of a number of states jn 
which WPA gardening and e¢anning projects 
operate to serve the school lunch projects, and as 
a result of this work a bigger and better pro- 
gram for feeding school children in the state js 
already on its way. Ground, fertilizer, seeds, 
plants and much of the labor has been given by 
communities for the raising of vegetables in 
these school gardens. Last year gardens in 
South Carolina produced for school lunches 
nearly 2,000 bushels of dried fruits and vege- 
tables and 88,601 jars of canned food. 

A report from South Carolina says: “The 
children’s need for wholesome, regular and nour- 
ishing food unfortunately was not so obvious 
until physical examination and weighing re- 
vealed the number that fell below normal! in 
weight and other respects.” Soon, however, the 
results of one properly chosen and _ prepared 
meal a day began to manifest themselves: “Al- 
most every underweight child gained in weight 
and showed other evidences of improved health, 
and teachers invariably reported better atten- 
dance, better attention and improvement in dis 
position, study, comprehension and grades—a 
general transformation of the entire school com- 
munity.” In some instances school attendance 
increased so greatly that more teachers were 
required. 

In West Virginia during the past schoo! sea- 
son an average of more than 65,000 children 
were fed hot, nourishing mid-day meals on 
WPA school lunch projects in nearly 800 public 
schools. 

In Braxton County, W. Va., where 1,344 
school children, many of whem were under- 
nourished and far below their normal weight, 
received hot lunches daily during the school term, 
the average gain in weight was reported to be 
from five to seven pounds. Twenty-three eco- 
nomic heads of families were employed by the 
WPA to prepare and serve these meals. 
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More than 12,000 children were fed hot 
lunches daily in 446 publie schools in Virginia 
last school season. 

A letter of instructions sent out by the state 
supervisor of the school lunch program in Vir- 
vinia declares that every school luneh should in- 
clude each day a hot dish of nourishing food, 
such as a cup of chocolate or a bowl of soup, 
“which transforms a lunch into a more digesti- 
ble and appetizing meal”; and that this should 
be supplemented by a sandwich, milk and fruit 
or a sweet. 

At Ramey Flats, in Dickenson County, Va., a 
WPA lunch project serves about 20 youngsters, 
all but two of them from relief families. 

The school itself, located in a seetion of Dick- 
enson County known as South Mountain, is very 
Because of the bad roads, cars do 
not go nearer than within two miles of the school 


inaccessible. 


except during especially good weather. The 
building was erected originally as a two-room 


school, but since only one room is required for 
classroom work, the children’s lunch is served in 
The needy woman employed 
on this project to cook and serve the meals lives 
in the immediate neighborhood, but previous to 
her present assignment she walked several miles 
through the mountains to work on a sewing 
project. 

The teacher in this one-room school reports 
considerable gains in weight and a very marked 
improvement in the elassroom work of every 
single child. 

Approximately 14,500 children are receiving 
hot, nourishing noonday meals in 152 school 
lunch centers in the state of Washington. The 
Spokane county-wide project served approxi- 
mately 13,000 hot lunches, while the Pierce 
county-wide project served more than 36,000 hot 
lunches during the month of November, 1936, 
alone. During the cold weather of January and 
ebruary, children in some of the more isolated 
rural communities were also served a hot drink 
upon their arrival at school in the morning. 

In addition to the help rendered by the school 
boards which sponsor these projects in Wash- 
ington state, valuable assistance has been ex- 
tended unofficially by Parent-Teacher Associa- 
lions, men’s eivie clubs, ladies’ aid societies, 
merchants and parents. 


the second room. 


The WPA school lunch project operated dur- 
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ing the past school term in 18 of the 23 counties 
in the state of Wyoming. During the month of 
March there were 121 rural schools serving hot 
lunches to 1,819 children and 21 city schools serv- 
ing 1,672 pupils. 

In one Wyoming school where the children are 
weighed each month, the average gain in weight 
of 133 children from December 11, 1936, to Janu- 
ary 22, 1937, was two and two thirds pounds. 
The records show that the children made similar 
gains in weight during the month that followed. 

During the month of March alone, a total of 
nearly 160,000 meals—consisting of a hot dish, a 
sandwich, fruit and a half pint of milk each— 
were served to needy school children in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The following amounts of 
food were used in providing for these luncheons: 
10,659 pounds of meat; 12,900 pounds of vege- 
tables; 50,000 pounds of fruit; 18,000 pounds of 
bread ; 2,500 pounds of butter; and 157,000 pints 
of milk. The WPA Surplus Commodities Divi- 
sion furnished 840 dozen eggs. 

Approximately 12,000 needy children were 
fed hot, nourishing noonday lunches daily in 158 
publie schools in Georgia during the past school 
term. 

On a WPA school lunch project at the Grady 
County Consolidated School at Whigham, Ga., 
where 150 children were served, a sample menu 
consisted of vegetable soup, cabbage, sliced toma- 
toes, corn-meal muffins and pineapple pudding. 

The lunch room at Whigham is fully equipped 
with stoves, dishes, silver, kitchen utensils, et 
cetera, all of which have been furnished by inter- 
ested local organizations and individuals. Each 
WPA worker in the lunch room has passed a 
medical examination. 

The average weight gained by the children is 
reported to be about one and one-half pounds per 
month. The superintendent of the school states 
that within a short period after the institution 
of the hot school lunches, the children also im- 
proved 20 per cent. in their grades. 

In the Perey Hughes School for Crippled 
Children at Syracuse, N. Y., a nutritionist and 
two competent cooks were employed during the 
past school term to arrange appropriate menus 
and serve hot, nourishing lunches to more than 
200 physically handicapped boys and girls. 

These school lunch projects have proved so in- 
strumental in raising the health and scholastic 
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standards of thousands of needy children that 
they have gained the whole-hearted support of 
almost every community in which they operate; 
and the prospect is that in many instances this 
service may become a permanent institution and 
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continue without the assistance of the Federg] 
Government. 
ELLEN S. Woopwarp 


ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, 
Works ProGRESS ADMINISTRATION 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE EFFECT OF CONFERENCES ON 
FRESHMAN COLLEGE GRADES 

Mucu is claimed for the conference method of 
student guidance in high school and college. 
Given a delinquent situation in the case of a boy 
or girl, by interviews, discussions and the ad- 
ministration of specific aids which might be 
thought to be applicable to the ease, it is felt 
that invaluable help or assistance may be given 
to the student. 

For the last eight years, from the autumn of 
1929 to the spring semester of 1937, the Sam 
Houston State Teachers College has required at 
mid-term a report on the individual progress of 
all students. A study has been made for the 
purpose of calculating the correspondence be- 
tween the mid-term grade and the final marks 
of the autumn semester of each of the eight years 
for all freshman students reported. Practically 
50 per cent. of all students enrolled in the autumn 
semester are freshmen. The average number of 
freshmen per semester has been 322 over the 
eight years. Only the reports of the autumn 
terms are considered here, although similar data 
have been obtained for each of the spring semes- 
ters. 

The following statistics show the relation of 
mid-term grades to the final grades for eight 
autumn semesters for freshman students in the 
Only students making C, D and F 
grades were reported. The marking system is 
based on five letters, in which A signifies exeel- 
lent; B, good; C, average; D, poor; F, failure. 
The number of class marks involved was 12,880, 
of which 4,176 were reported as C, D and F. 


college. 


The percentage of students whose mid-term 
marks were raised, maintained or dropped were: 
Mark C Percentage 
Raised to A 3 
Raised to B 24 
Maintained 52 


Dronped to’ .......cec 17 
LD 002 is el gar ae 3 
Mark D Percentage 
TRO RE xicssyscceasirasrinseouan a 
RMN CO) EB aon sccsssccrresssrenteoreacere 4.0 
RING HORS eco cence 37.0 
OE het | ees 41.0 
Dropped ‘to F ................ 17.0 
Mark F Percentage 
RARER EO IE a pccceneccscosstncmcecrauns 0 
RBC ES Srsreirnidisjennrcicecsansitves 2 
BIBOG TOPO oe icdciencon eae 7 
BRAISS GOD sasiccccccssnstessiens * 29 
DEGINGATBOG © cnc lcctncinnns 62 


From the percentages stated above, it appears 
evident that the marks in the F group are the 
most stable, for almost two out of every three 
F’s remained F at the end of the semester. Dur- 
ing the eight years covered by our experience, 
gains by each letter were made as follows: C was 
raised to B in 24 per cent. of cases; D to C in 37 
per cent.; and F to D in 29 per cent. The lower 
marks D and F are changed to higher marks in a 
greater percentage of cases than the mark of (, 
with the largest gain made by the D group. On 
the other hand, 17 per cent. of C marks dropped 
to D and 17 per cent. of D marks dropped to F. 
One can only imagine the percentage who 
dropped below F. 

In this college, the principal purpose of the 
mid-term reports is for a more definite base for 
interviews and conferences by deans and instrue- 
tors. Just before the mid-term period the dean 
of the college requests each instructor to send to 
his desk the names of all students in each class 
making C, D or F at mid-term. The instructor 
who reports the student, although he has already 
had conferences with him, is expected to make a 
definite engagement with the boy or girl before 
he or she comes to the dean of the college. The 
student comes to the dean upon written invita- 
tion and understands that the interview is caused 
by low marks at mid-term. 
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In the conferences, the dean of the college has 
for use such invaluable aids as: The quintile rank 
of every student made on the American Council 
Psychological Examination, the quintile standing 
sie standard English test, a health statement 
from the eollege physician and nurse and the 
quartile position of the student in the high school 
vraduating class. In addition to these indexes, 
the number of absences from each elass, which 
had been gathered by the registrar, as were the 
several score of data collected at the time of 
registration of the student and placed in his 
personnel folder were at hand for consultation 
purposes. On the individual report cards from 
instructors, statements were given as to the 
probable reasons for low marks in the courses 
of the students reported. The college employ- 
ment committee had also supplied the dean with 
the work schedules of all students employed by 
the college and, as far as possible, by outside 
agencies. It takes about three weeks for all these 
interviews. 

Whether the conferences with the freshmen 
were salutary or not, for some reason 22 per 
cent. of the reported freshmen raised their grades 
on the final examination; 27 per cent. of the C 
students grades were raised and 20 per cent. 
lowered; 42 per cent. of the D students raised 
their grades, while 17 per cent. lowered them. 
On the other hand, 38 per cent. of students 
reported in the F group elevated their grades by 
the time of the semester examinations. Who can 
say whether the various conferences were the 
cause of the change to higher grades. If they 
were, What explanation ean be assigned for the 
lower marks achieved at the end of the term in 
some 15 per cent. of the cases? 

Much more light is thrown upon the results 
obtained on the final examinations by a close 
examination of the scores made by freshmen on 
the American Couneil Psychological Examina- 
tion and the Cooperative English Test. The 
relationship between the improvement after the 
reports at mid-term and the quintile ranking on 
the psychological test is readily observable. For 
example, upon examination of the reports at 
mid-term of the autumn session of 1931-1932, 
it was discovered that 212 of the 356 freshmen 
had made low marks in one or more subjects. 
Two per cent. were in Q1, 8 per cent. in Q2, 15 
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per cent. in Q3, 29 per cent. in Q4 and 46 per 
cent. in Q5. All the Q1 and Q2 freshmen at the 
end of the term made A and B grades. Only 28 
per cent. of Q3 freshmen, 18 per cent. of Q4 and 
11 per cent. of the Q5 group showed improve- 
ment. It appears that the students of high abil- 
ity profit much more from the interviews or the 
reports than freshmen who register in the low 
quintile groups, or that some other stimuli were 
operating more effectively upon them. 

During the eight autumn terms from which the 
data in this study were collected, 1,462 freshmen 
were reported; 32, in Q1; 124, in Q2; 229, in 
Q3; 439, in Q4; 638, in Q5. Those reported in 
Q1 and Q2 were made a case for special obser- 
vation and study. It was found that most of 
them were from small high schools, often in back- 
ward communities. It was felt, also, that many 
of them would be able to achieve the various 
general and subject scholarship societies spon- 
sored by the college if properly directed. These 
156 freshmen, as they were reported year by 
year, were asked to come to the dean more than 
one time before the final examination, were told 
of their quintile rank, and the possibilities of 
attainments were outlined. An attempt was 
made to discover particular defects which might 
be remedied. Ninety-six of these freshmen have 
already attained membership in Alpha Phi 
Sigma, the scholarship society for freshmen and 
sophomores, and 34 have made Alpha Chi, the 
general scholarship society for juniors and 
seniors. Many have achieved the various subject 
scholarship fraternities sponsored by the college. 
Only four of the 156 have made a final grade of 
D and none, F. It is possible that scholarship 
rank and honor rolls would have been attained 
anyway, but this is probably not likely in all 
cases. 

The despair of the administration concerning 
its remedial measures was emphasized by the 
results obtained from a shift in interviewing 
students after the mid-term marks were received 
for the autumn semester in November, 1936. 
They, however, were not interviewed by the dean 
of the college. The vast resources which had 
been previously collected in the case of each stu- 
dent were not used. Two hundred and thirteen 
freshmen made low marks, 73 per cent. of all 
students reported. Of those in the C group, 3 
per cent. raised the course mark at mid-term to 
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A at the end of the semester; 22 per cent., to B; 
54 per cent. maintained the mid-term mark; 17 
per cent. dropped to D; and 3 per cent. made F. 
Of the freshmen reported as making D at mid- 
term, 1.2 per cent. made A on the finals; 5 per 
cent., B; 35 per cent., C; 44 per cent. maintained 
the grade, and 14 per cent. dropped to F. The 
F students at mid-term maintained that grade on 
the final examinations in 65 per cent. of the cases. 
Approximately one out of two marks remained 
the same. 

Another shift in the evaluation of conferences 
was made in the dean’s office by taking for spe- 
cial observation the mid-term marks of all the 
638 Q5 freshmen out of the 1,462 reported over 
the eight years. An effort was made to help these 
students to find their way in college and through 
the courses they were pursuing. Before the end 
of the term, in most cases, the student was pur- 
suing only 80 per cent. of the normal load and 
often less than that amount. In 54 per cent. 
of the cases the student had selected some con- 
crete subject as the major, but in most cases was 
not reported in such subjects. After the confer- 
ences at mid-term, it appears that very little 
improvement could be detected in this Q5 group. 
Forty-eight raised their grades from F to D on 
the final examinations, and 22 promoted their 
marks from D to C. Before the close of the term, 
or at the close of it, 69 per cent. had left college. 
In the language of the campus, we would say that 
441 out of 638 freshmen reported to be making 
low grades at mid-term had failed or quit. By 
the end of the first college year, 548, or 86 per 
cent. of those appearing to be delinquent by 
mid-term of their first semester, had quit this 
college. Attempts to locate them at some other 
college the following year has accounted for very 
few of them. 

The system of reports and conferences at this 
college is also in operation during the spring 
semester of each year. Data on freshman prog- 
ress are available for these semesters during the 
last seven years. Some 50 new freshmen enter 
about February to take the place of the 100 who 
dropped out at the end of the autumn semester. 
The reports are received after mid-term from 
students in all courses; but after subtracting the 
new freshmen from the reported ones who 
entered in September, some light may be thrown 
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on the value of conferences with reported sty. 
dents. There were 336 freshmen enrolled for the 
autumn term 1932-1933, and 205 were reported, 
There were 309, including 44 new ones, for the 
spring term; 205 were reported in the autumn 
and 124 for the spring. Only 93 of those re. 
ported in the spring term were in college in the 
autumn term, of whom 78 had been reported 
before. None of these who were reported both 
semesters were in quintiles 1 and 2 in the psycho. 
logical results, and only eight of them changed 
their grade position in the grades made on the 
final examinations for the semester. 

Our experience indicates that the mid-term 
reports on our freshmen students for the autumn 
semester during the last eight years are highly 
predictive of the final marks made by the stu- 
dents for the full semester or even for the entire 
year. This holds both for the students as indi- 
viduals and for the psychological groupings of 
students. The conferences with the higher quin- 
tile ranking groups appear to be beneficial, yet 
some other types of motivation could be the 
causes for grade progress. The interviews and 
other follow-up devices used by the chief aca- 
demic personnel offices for helping the reported 
freshmen in the lower Q’s seem to have been 
much less effective than when used with students 
in the higher Q’s. 

J. C. McELHANNON 

Sam Houston STATE 

TEACHERS COLLEGE 
HUNTSVILLE, TEXAS 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


CLARK, JOHN R., ARTHUR S. OTIS and CAROLINE 
Hatton. Modern-School Arithmetic. Fifth 
grade, new edition. Pp. xii+258. Illustrated. 
Sixth grade, new edition. Pp. xii+228,  Illus- 
trated. World Book Company. $0.72 each. 

EELLS, WALTER C. Surveys of American Higher 
Education. Pp. xi+538. 11 figures. Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

HALL, ANNA G. The Library Trustee. Pp. xiiit 
= American Library Association, Chicago. 

2.35. 

MouRHARDT, Foster E., Compiler. A List of 
Books for Junior College Libraries. Pp. xiv+ 
ae American Library Association, Chicago. 

3.00. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-second National Recre- 
ation Congress. Pp. 151. National Recreation 
Association, New York. $1.00. 

Working Together; A Ten Year Report. (In honor 
of Hazen Chatfield, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City.) Tllustrated. Prin- 
cipals of Districts 23 and 24, Bronx, New York. 





